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J PROCEEDINGS OF THE NINTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 

BRITISH EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION SOCIETY 

; 7 

umovucrm , m0 

The thete on the ninth annual conference of the British 
Educational Management and Administration Society (BEMAS) was 
"Quality Control in Education?". In its choice of this theme 
and title the organising committee had hoped to provide an issue , 
for debate of •direct professional relevarfce and importance for 
the many sectors of education, from which the Society's members . 
come. The net result was an outstanding 'keynote' address and 
some twenty papers twelve of which are included below, with brief 
* summaries of others. The conference itself incorporated' a plenary 
session with local authority representatives and a sophisticated 
system allowing members the choice of attending' four separate 4 
seminars, or even two twice 1 The papers had been distributed in 1 
advance and thus there were opportunities for all participants 
r^/to contribute* to ttie debate. 

THE 'KtVHOTt' A.WKESS 

The conference made an auspicious start with Dr.Taylor's 
seminal paper, "Quality Control in Education 9 ". Looking back on 
previous BEMAS conference proceedings one can see. that <certain 
contributions broke new ground and bec*ame part of the conventional 
wisdom of the subjects dealt with, and Dr.Taylor's authoritative 
treatment of the topic at issue on this occasion' may come into 
this category. While it can be said that, the conference as a 
whole^nswered the questi6n posed in the negative, the special 
merit of Taylor's paper is that it sets out for us just- where 
the concerns encapsulated in the technical term 'quality control' 
impinge upon us in edugat ion , and at least three of his main points 
deserve a mention fn this Introduction. Firstly, the production 
* metaphor carried with it a precision of measurement unattainable 
-for us, and the concept of quality control needs [widening to be of ^ 
use in an. educat ional setting. Secondly .Taylor ' s suggestion of 
three modes^wherein the ideas of quality and control coexist in ~ 
Education provides* a fruitful hypothesis , and the major conference 
, bapers are easily accommodated to it. 'recognition' 'assessment' 
and Intervention' are activities that managers in- education will 
readily recognise. Tbe, ^hird idea derives directly from'«the 
original concept of qualify control, i.e. the, notion of 'assignable* 
and residual' causes of variation from a 'specification'. As 
translated by Taylor, in education there is a continuous process 
by which understanding emerges as tp what constitutes reasonable 
and realistic expectations , and in today's world the 'tolerances' 
are becqming finer, the \* clients * less inclined tp accept 
explanations of failure, in, terms of 'factors beyond our control'. 
Where there are other claimants competing with education for a 
dwindling input of resources this attitude has consequences for 
us all. But Taylor concludes that our administrators would do 
better to avoid comparisons* which have little to do with education, 
and to concentrate instead on those processes which offer prospects 
of 'improvement', a notion which, even if it carries no very 
q impresssive scientific overtqnes , and involves elements of chance 
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and opportunism , may be more promising for those engaged in the ^ 
provision of a complex professional service to people, *** 

THE QQUfimiCi PAPERS % * * . ' / j 

v Taylor's address having cleared the ground,it became editorial 
policy to select for inclusion those papers which might help to 
advance thinking from his daselifle. ^ontritfations Were loosely 
grouped under four major sub-themes", 1 namely improvement and 
control through agencies, (ii) betterment through the develop-- 
ment of staff, (lii) 'political' aspects of progress, and, (iv) 
efforts towards improvement on the costing Iront . Oi the 
twelve papers thus chosen five fell into the first category, 
'politics' and costing attracted two each, and the remaining 
three broached staff development aspects of the main theme. 
> 

Those papers which concentrated on improvement agencies 
were easily related to Taylor's frame of reference, agents 
whether Advisory Committee, Her Majesty's Inspectorate , School 
Governing Body or Advisorate clearly* undertook tasks of 
* f eco'gni t ion ' ^assessment* and 'Intervention'. Young reported 
a recent renewil of interventionist activity on the part of 
Central Government , and Welton probed some of the underlying 
assumptions behind DES thinking. From the viewpoint of a 
. Further Education Advisory Commtttee Martin noted that • „ 

\ ' recogni tion ' decisions were being taken by administrative 
rather than academic authorities, and Davles and Lyons propounded 
a list of 'critical success factors' with which to appraise the 
efforts w or LEA advisers. The assessment mode figured prominently 
in Davies and'Lyons' second paper on School Governing Bodies as. 
Agents of Qualify Control. Adopting an open systems approach 
they envisaged a clear role for School Governors in the areas' 
of policy planning and evaluati 



ti^n. 



In the staff development ar^ Stenninjf's case .study of 
collective bargaining at 'plant' leveL^supported Taylor's poinf 
that educational specif icatioris, are Subject to on-going negotiation, 
and the same vitality of response Id educational institutions 
came through strongly in Pratt's stSidy of 'interaction strategies', 
Harding and Scott, again at the' micro level .offered guidelines 
towards a staff development programme , Peifhaps conspicuous by 
its absence in this section was a paper addressing itself to 
THE quality control problem In education , the professional 
development of 'schoolteachers. 

Ijjf^a discussion of the meaning qf 'academic standards' under 
sub-theme (iii) above ,Cuthbert contended that the use of this 
umbrella term conceals two separate ideologies , the one 'product' 
the other 'process* oriented,and managers' adherence to one or 
the other is bound to colour tfie activities they undertake with- 
in, Taylor's three modes. Isaac's paper was addressed to the task 
of maintaining quality in merger situations. In building the 
new organisation, managers had to attend to behavioural factors 
like self esteem , anxiety and awareness of role and territory. 

In the field of costing Thomas' efforts to^devise a 
measuring device for a limited* sector o*f academic achievement 
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was close to quality control in .its original sense , whereas 
Hinds quoted comparative statistics of educat ional provision 
'leaving it to- his audience to draw their own conclusions about 
quality* implications. -In common with some other Local Authority 
members Hinds seems to be prepared to entertain the possibility 
of applying quality control procedures in education, what he 
emphasised was the opportunity costs incurred in doing so. ' 

THE^ PLENARY SESSION ♦ V, 

While both the local authority representatives were 
suspicious of attempts to achieve quality con trol , Mr , Semple 
was prepared to argue that certain sections of an education 
seiwice might be amenable to such treatment. The real problem, 
he thought, was in determining criteria for appraising the service 
delivered by teachers . Mr Cunni ngham , on the other hand, drew 
our attention to the differing perceptions of quality made by 
people at different levels, and while he was sympathetic to a 
more 'open.' resolution of qual ity. di lemmas , he saw the 'political'' 
. charaoter of the process militating against this. Lest members 
might f Q r K et it, Mr Bird upheld the^claim of central government 
to b^an indisputable part of the process, and the principal 
agent of 'recognition* 

CONCLUSION ' 

In our view the Conference recognised that while quality and 
# control are as important for education as for other service 

activities, the juxtaposition of the two to £prm a concept redolent 
of industry 1S ultimately of little help to us One may wonder 
whether a better starting point? might be to survey how the task 
of marrying service delivery at a required standard to proper 
oversight is carried through in one of the other personal social ' 
services , instead of looking to manufacturing paral lels The 
pragmatic approach of hospital Service, managers Mb Haywood 
^1974)* ( firs* , look for peaks and hollows in performance and then 
seek to encourage an ethos of efficiency not adequacy) could 
have more to v ©ffer education than the rigidities of any industrial 
*m application of quality control. 

, A second caveat relates to a widespread belief that quality 
c6ntrol m education has n «?ver been genuinely attempted in this 
country Quite apart from the period of payment by results one 
may point out that-in the prevailing climate cff corporate manage- 
ment , educ-at i on , ri ght 1 y or wrongly, has been forced to compete as 
an equal with other spending departments /and management 
consultants. have been busy trying to 1 i ck*educat ion into shape, 
for the application of techniques which have a close affinity 
with quality control One would havje welcomed a more open 
recognition of this state of affairs and comment upon it. 

•i In conclusion , in spite of Dr. Taylor's exposure of the dangers 

of Quality Control in education, something like it could well be' 
attempted, so that the .BEMAS Conference should have been helpful 
*#» clari fying our thi nk ing , even if this account of^its prqceedings 
is unUkely to provide the last word on the subject. 

ft * HB J(? ood S c - (1974) Managing the HealthJ T R Bone • 

rpir r^ ice Allen and Unwin " p ™ ■ H.A^amsay 



FINAL PLENARY SESSION 



For the conference's final session the organising 
committer had invited two speakers who represented the 
providing authorities of the education service in England, 
Wales and Scotland, these being Mr. Gordon Cunningham, * 
* Education Officer of the Association of County Councils -in 
England and Wales, and Mr. David Semple, Director of Education 
for the Lothian Regional "Authority in Scotland. Each presented 
short initial statements of their position and then, with 
Dr. Tom Bone as their Chairman, answered questions from the 
floor- 1 



n .Gordon Cunningham began by making it clear that 
quality control implied for him more than simply evaluation; 
it had* to include a readiness and ability to influence quality 
as well. Education, he said must always be concerned with 
quality, and that concern carried with it a desire for improve- 
ment. Therefore* there was nothing new" in quality control, 
which should be seen as an integral part of the education 
process. . ^ 

Although the Concept was not-, new the term might be, and . 
its connotations were such that it was not surprising if 
educationists were nervous of it. Yet what it involved us 
in was the making of judgments about what constituted quality, 
how we might measure it, and what factors affected it, and 
unless we became thus clearer about the importance which we 
attached to providing quality there was a danger %hat the 
quality control which would inevitably take place 'would be 
determined simply by the supply of money. While in his daily 
work he. was concerned with the expenditure of authorities, 
Mr. Cunningham counselled the participants* not to try to judge 
quality by whether we were spendfng more or- Less. Decisions 
about how much should 'be spent, or on what it should be spent, 
had'always to be closely related to knowledge about how to ■ 
secure quality in return. 

The history of quality control in^education was not a 
happy one (from the days of payment by results to tales of 
pre-test breakdowns and^post-examination suicides in Japanese 
classrooms) , but attempts would always be made to measure the 
quality of the product, and the process was # continued in the ' 
present day by a host of agencies, from external examining 
.bodies to the^ teacher himself working in his classroom. 

Mr. Cunningham suggested that there were three* propositions, 
which .should be seriously considered by all:- 

(a) -That evaluation or assessment* in education ca*nnot be 
the Same as quality control in'roanufacturing. It 
had to be more subtle and more sensitive, and it 
had to take account of individual and community 
needs and variations. 
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(b) That it must be an open , understood and credible , > 
process, so that it commanded general public 

acceptance and respect. 

(c) That this meant that the spokesman for education 
had to be prepared to define in discussion what 
constituted quality, and to explain and justify 
the part^rhich different inputs played in 
achieving this. 1 , 

The British system was founded proudly on the freedom 
of the teacher in the* classroom, but it was as well to 
remember that ,this had never been a total freedom, for 
teachers operated in a community of colleagues ,of parents, of 
employers, and with a professional conscience. . They had 
themselves been responsible tor more quality contro'l in 
their every day teaching than any number of outside agencies. 
If the pressures on the whole system were now however such % ' 
that previously informal systems required to be developed 
in a more formal way, we, would do well, said Mr .Cunningham, 
to ensure that any new structure % was (a) understood by and 
acceptable to the public outside the schools, and (b) based 
on the involvement and professionalism of the teachers 
themselves. 

I 

, Mr. Dav id Semple supported Mr . Cunningham in his desire 

for cfuality improvement in the provision of an education . V 

service, but he found the phrase "quality control" less 

acceptable, since for him it evoked images of custard creams, 

myii-metros and men in white coats. To him quality control* 

suggested a production involving inanimate objects, and while 

education had its share of these, they were fortunately in the 

minority. In education we dealt with people, and while control 

certainly had to be exercised.it had to be achieved through 

what toe called "philosophy of the four £'s - care , concentrat ion , 

consultation and co-operation". Perhaps those irf positions 

of responsibility had to add to tha^ a considerable dash Of 

determination. ' ' 

o 

•In speaking of the education service we were facing a 
very large canvas, and while the most important part of that 
was concerned with work undertaken in classrooms, w,e could not 
ignore the many other parts wflich made up the whole. In 
some of these quality control was a very proper activity, 
and much was being done (and more could be* done) to ef fept 
qualitative improvements in such parts of the service as 
catering , transport , property maintenance, careers and child- 
guidance etc. Effectively taken steps in these areas could 
perhaps release funds for parts of the service which were ' 
less easily measured. The canvas was not blank either: 
every inch was already painted in different ways in every 
authority, in every school and in every classroom. We could 
not merely talk in general terms about improvements, there 
had to be some order of priority in tackling the situation. 

To Mr.Semple's mind there was one matter however which 

' 9 ■ . . :" 



rose above all others and which held the basic key to 
qualitative improvement across most and possibly all aspects 
of the service He described this as the "people chain". i 
While it might have^as many links as were considered necessary 
there were a number which were fundamental - mi tial ' training , 
staff selection, promotion procedures, staff development t 
service training, job satisfaction, and political involvement. 
Most if not all of these linfcs* needed to be strengthened m 
today's circumstances, and Mr, Semple was pleased ttjat some 
* of trie group papers which he had. read showed how this might 
be achieved. 

Turning finally to the matter of finance, Mr.Semple said 
that although he recognised that he was speaking m a time of 
financial stringency he had to stress that he came from an 
authority which, to put it mildly, was disinclined to accept 
the Government's current view regarding the management of 
public expenditure. They would resist making cuts if they # 
felt that quality would suffer. Yet Mr Semple recognised that 
^complaints about cuts could be a means of avoid;ng difficult 
problems'. Was there not a dangef\ he asked, tha"t we in the 
educe t ions>fr vice might be creating 'a smoke screen which would 
enable ustfo avoid tackling the question of qualitative improve- 
ment cm the excuse ^that the necessary funds were not available*? 

In the discussion that followed, Ray Bolam drew attention 
to the possibility of changes in the contractual position of 
teachers, and Mr Semple , comment ing on his experience m " 
Scotland where a "teachers' contract" had beeen negotiated * 
with the unions, warned that it could erode professional 
attitudes, with some teachers doing the minimum they could as 
a result Tom Bone referred ro Etziorri's suggestion tjiat 
remunerative/ control produces a A calculative response. Mr. 
Cunningham fel|, however, that i f/Theprpfess lonals did not 
manage to define what teachers '/respo?r»ibi 1 1 1 les were, this 
would be done for them/by the industrial tribunals. Some 
members wondered if the coming of a formal teachers contract 
would retard the movement frc/h a role to a task orientation 
in secondary school management 

Further discussion Was initiated by Ron Glatter the 
link between financial restraints , and quality, and b£ Rob 
Cuthbert about the handling of clear cases of incompetence, 
'but perhaps the most significant other contribution came from 
Richard Bird of the DES , who said that discussion of controlling 
quality m education sometimes appeared to leave? Central 
Government out of the equation The Education Acts invested 
Secretaries of State with a general duty to prorate the provision 
of education, and that had to include a cohcernLwfrth quality. 
The ways in which Central Government might contribute cotild 
be a matter of dispute, as over the proper extent of its 
involvement in the school curriculum, but they included over- < 
all resource, levels, teacher supply and training, the provision ' 
of some types of information, some i nspection tf rom the centre', 
and the maintenance of a sound" legislat ive framework " 



vii 



Toffl Bone wound up the session by reminding members of 
Bill Taylor's opening address t which had provided such an 
excellent foundation for the whole conference, and used & 
story he had been told by Bill to relate the ideals and 
aspirations of Governments , i as well as those of* men and 
women, to the difficulties Seated by economic recession 
and human weakness. * 
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QUALITY CONTROL 9 ANALYSIS AND COMMENT 

i 

- William Taylor 
University of London Institute of Education 



1 . Introduction 

' I have not been party to the discussions about the ^ 
organisation and themjl of this Conference , although 1 I under- 
stand that its title^was originally Quality, in Education .. 
This was subsequently, j,n the woxds of your Chairman, 
'tightened up' to produce the present theme of Quality 
Control in Education. The new title, I am 'glad to see, has 
been redeemed by a question mark. 

( I have of late become much more conscious than I used 
to be of how our perceptions of phenomena, and qut judgments 
* about the personal and political stances appropriate to them, 
are affected by the sources and resonances of the metaphors 
w,e employ to give them meaning. Especially so when such 
metaphors are associated with families of concepts that 
have proved their usefulness in o'ther contexts ,and which 
appear to offer internally consistent and coherent frame- 
works for interpretation , explanat ion ahd even.action. 

To accuse students of administration who find it 
useful to employ engineering metaphors for certain limited 
aspects of Educational practice of reducing the -whole of 
education to mechanism, is as unfair as to argue that 
economists who use the concept of Gross National Product 
are all materialists ,and that^fceir entire notion of what 
constitutes welfare is subsumabIe<to this concept^, 

Yet metaphors are sometimes more powerful than they 
seem. Useful as they may be for partial and local 
applications - of a kind exemplified in some of the 
discussion papers for* this conference - they have a tendency 
to cast their thrall. more widely, and to exert excessive 
influence over the agenda of problems for research and 
discussion. - 1 

It may be argued that a title like Quality Control is 
merely a useful shorthands It points to common elements 
in all those, processes that society, uses to ensure that 
teachers and schools and heads and lecturers and directors 
are achieving appropriate standards, and by means of which 
the administrator satisfies his political masters at 
National and local level that al/ is well, or not well as 
the cas% may be. It may be suggested that its industrial 
overtones are a prudent and harmless concession to employers 
and those who plead for greater relevance and higher 
, .standards of attainment , and will help coh\ice them of the k 
seriousness of our^^irpose. 
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9 Ferhafts so. I must not jump to conclusions at this 
stage. Sufficient to saythat I have -taken the 
interrogative mode of your title at its face value, and that ' 
it strongly colours a-11 the rest of what I shall have to 
say. 

y I Have taken my 'task to be a conceptual analysis of - 

the idea of quality control and an assessment of its uses 
"and limitations for certain kinds of educational practice. 

My paper has five sections. Following these 
5 introductory remarks I shall look at some^of the implications 
of using the words quality and quality control in educational 
settings. I shall then draw upon the language and* ideas of 
quality control' as it is practiced in industrial production, 
in an attempt to see how it helps to plassifiy and to give us 
fresh insights into educational phenomena, ^n* my, fourth 
section I shall try out such a classification, using* the 
headings of recognition , assessment and intervention to ' • 
organise my remarks. . Finally,* I shall return to mv anxieties 
^ about choice of metaphors , "and identify what; I see" as some of 
«*he«a«sts and benefits of developing the idea of quality 
control m educational administration 

. - ' • > * 

2. . What do we mean by Quality ? / . 

'* My very earliest memory of the'word quality is o*f blacky 
lettering on a white bakelite label .stuck mto a proud but, V 
one trusted; representative pear nestling in the artificial ^» 
grass of a greengrocer' s .stand . T^b label was' unadorned 
, by air ^alif ier ,such as tHe entrepreneurial "high quality' 
• or the ^bureaucratic 'standard quality*. There it was - 
quality. J^st tftat A good thing, needing no further 
justif icirion., 

Pears are on thing, but what about educay.on? It is 
easy to believe that we know quality when we*6ee it. Some 
of our political masters are so convinced that they speak 
for the^nation "as to^assume their own preferences are 
universally shared. But get a. little tya^eath the surface, 
go one stage beyond the popular or academic pieties - 
'decept standards of reading^and writing', 'the ability 
to cope with and adjust fo change, in a complex and 
technologically advanced worltf' - and the disagreements 
begin to emerge.- n * ^ 

^ tducation does not produce a uniform product for a 
clientele with a homogeneous set of preferences. It is 
important , then , to underline that quality has no meaning 
except in relation to some explicit and agreed, or implied 
but generally understood function . , In the words of a 
textbook of Factory and Production management . 

"Quality is not a property which has an absolute 
meaning, a high quality pair of beach shoes can 
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well be a very low* quality pair of walking shoes, 
a iow quality billiard cue can be « very high 
quality pfea-Btick. The quality' of an article 
has meaning only when- related to function ('that ... 
* ^ ^ which majtt it work or. sell and the isolation pJf 
functiori^^ rarely sample" (Lockyer 1974 p50) 

Education serves many different functions for different 
people. The use of^the word quality* does nothing to resolve 
long standing debates about j)plat educktion should be for, 
about how educational resources and benefits should fee 
distributed, whether the national* interest and the imperatives 
of civilization And of human potentiality (-however defined) - 
are best served by common or 'diversified curricula. " * 

4 * 

Nor, if quality is to be 'established m relatien to 
fitness for some purpose, can such purposes rationally be. 
defined iridependently of -the means available for their 
achievement, , it is not only ^politics that is the art of the 
possible* However idealised or moralised 'the form in which 
a purpose firs't presents, itself , by the time it has been 
legislated for in puWic policy or .become an administrative . 
bbjective it has usually beeri greatly modified to take account 
of the materials and means presently or putat i vely^ to hand. 
The relationship between purposa and possibility is sever 
uni-direct ional . The development of atomic weapons during 
the Second World War provides a graphic example of the * 
pushes and pulls involved. ' 

ensible judgments about quality cannot be takenwith- 
out reference to cost. s Have we notjevery one' of us,foun;cl 
ourselvesiat some time in confrontation with the. purveyor 
of s6me {food or service concerning a .failure of what we 
have purchased to come up to expectations? The paint is 
flaking off the walls after^only six months. Or the door 
sills are rusting. t Or the straps and buckles have come 
adrift after* a single 'encounter with the Heathrow carousel. 
The drawerte no longer fit, and so on and s,o forfh. ^ 

-But sir, but madam - if you wanted it to last lyou 
should hprfe had the triple undercoat ' "and four top coat 
treatment. Or bought a Rolls Royce. Or chosen the leather 
valise with the so^id brass fittings. Or opted for a 
handcrafted or antique piece. . And so on and so forth.. 
After aLl , what did you really expect at that price? 

v ■ » — * — • 

However closely we, may baae our choices on the t , 
.valuable advice of the consumer organisations, however 
much we may be* protected^ by officially determined And legally 
enforceable standards , f ew of us are in * position to s^ek or 
to identify or to afford superior gooHs ajd services over 
the whole rjgpge of things we buy and do^j^^^lngAthe 
^free d om printed to us by a capitalist sS M aricT for 
which it is seldom tharfked) we determi rfefP P^Tn priorities.' 
In one "or ^wo areas of life we will be satisfied with nothing 



but the best. Wine, shirts , darts , hoi iday hotels., beeV, 
dog food, photographic equipment, fishing rods, hi-fi'- in 
a society smch as^our own the choices are almost infinite. 
For the Test, we spend as little as we can consistent with - 
reasonable reliability and personal safety (although not - 
always even those), an unremarkable appearance and the 
^satisfaction of. bodily needs. , * * 

Individual choices ajnd preferences can be rapiqly - 
switched - although in practiced hey are remarkably Tstable . 
Societal choices and preferences take longer to shifx, 
especially wh^n the gojxls concerned are non-marketable.- It 
"Tis the privilege an^/the task of individuals and pressure 
gnoujps to convince us that -our current pattern of preferences, 
reflected m the quantity and qualil^of health care^ 
, education and municipal services th^t we receive, is mistaken 
or manipulated Currently we get what we are collectively 
willing and able to pay for.' Willingness to pay has 
probably been affected by high personal taxation and doubts 
ab^ut the value of some of the things on offer. Ability 
to Vy has been affected bj* lack of economic growth. It 
woulp bQHDtiose for roe to trace out the multitude of 
histpridW, political ajid social .considerations that determine 
an Average expenditure per pupil of £460 in the financial % 
year 1978/79s But we cannot avoid asking what we caH expfect 
a^r that price . - * >t , ' 

When, public policy couljd reflect unarticulated 'or — 
tolerated distinctions, m worth or . desert - gold, silver or 
bronze, an IQ of, 130 or one of 9a, hard working or indolent - 
it^was possible to^derive differences in function which ♦ 
legitimated v-ariations in quality of provision. With the 
dissolution of such distinctions it has become increasingly 
difficult to justify anything but 'the best'. Variations 
in expenditure , accepted (not always wisely) as proxies for 
the level o'f service provided arc readily subject to scrutiny 
and criticism. 



All this creates problems in trying to appry quality 
control concepts to education. An educational ^administrator 
with whom I was discussing tJtoe matter recently was emphatic 
trhat (and I quote) 'quality is always expensive'. No w^ does 
this mean that superior quality is ctSstlier than ordinary 
quality (however defined), or that in any particular sphere, 
a more demanding specification than t\p% which exists, with 
finer tolerances and unaccompan ied# by compensating reductions 
in labour and material costs fir the introduction of new and 
more f ef f icient techno logies , is likely to* cost more per unit 
of output or that securing concordance with an existing 
specification costs more than we are at present willing to 
spend, or what'' To sort this out we need to look more , 
closely at what is involved in trying to secure quality 
cCntro 1 . 
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3. ' The process of., quality control ^ 

The meaning of quality control in manufacturing is 
quite narrowly defined. It is 'a term usually iusedT.n the 
UK to cover those techniques of inspection based upofr 
sampling methods'. QuaHtyfccontrol is part of a quality 
policy, which requires manage^ft continuously to " * 

"(a) identify, the cus#b^ 1 
perception of his needs , "1 i 

(b) assess <he total abi^Jt ^IP^the "pTgUklzztion 

* to produce the product ec(T^ 

(c) ensure that the poUJOK, injfcirsfcoofl at all 

levels " • 

(d) obtain feedback of inform s t4 on from the market 

• (e) monitor perJonna^nCe by the manufacturing unit" 
' ](Lockyer 1974, p51) 

The key factor in any process of^quality control is 
the determination Qf a specification.. Assuming that, we 
are able to determine the specification" appropriate to the 
achievement of a particular purpose on purposes, how do we 
then go about the business of ensuring* that this specification 
is -met? J « 

Determining the acceptable level of-varlablllty is an ^ 
' essential element- in any specif icatiqn One thouMess* or 
more, 600 hours from one electric bulb and ljoo from another 
in the same batch may or may not be acceptable, (Huitson 
and Keen H*65) In any process execuf ej* by* different people 
using diffe/ent machines and different pieces of material 
there will be, despite every effort at standardisation , 
rjesldual variation^ which those Besponsible, for quality 
control regard as inherent to that particular process. In 
addition, there will be sources of variation that arise 
*from assignable causes - defects in raw material, the mood 
of the operator (the Friday afternoon car *4ire all dread 
.buying), the type of supervision exercised, and so on,- The 
line between residual and assignable variations does not y * 
seem to me to be absolute, and is likely 'to be determined 
by economic considerations. \ ^ * 

Now" we are told that in education during recent years 
the mood of the customers has changed. Putting the matter 
in quality control terms, they are less willing to accept that 
variations in output are due to residual 'factors , and would 7 
like to tighten the specification and to obtain a more 
t accurate indentif ication of the assignable - causes of 
variability. 

The task of identifying the assignable causes of* 
va-r lability and doing something about \hem*has not been 
left to the professionals' - not surprising when the customers 
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« include every paretat and tax payer, and the professional 
providers occupy what appears to some people e to be a monopoly 
position. The air had been thick with assertions about 
inadequately trAned teachers; weak heads , fragmented curricul 
and the lack of proper supervision and inspection. 

Ady hint that a large proportion of the variability % ' 
in,output can be assigned "to a single factor is eagerly 
seized upon ; especially when it 'chimes with a lopg standing 
demonology. Hence the concern with the alleged influence 
of Marxists', progressives and theorists. -Within 
educational circles, aj>articular welcome has been given to 
research findings which holdout the possibility of improving 
outcomes through action- taken by the educational system 
itself. 

But the extent of present dissatisfaction with out- 
comes must not be exaggerated , and there are signs that the * 
educational empire has begun to strike back.. Surveys suggest 
that a high proportion of parents are reasonably well pleased 
with the* education offer-ed to their children (Lodge 1977, 
> 5^ US d * ta see Hodgkmson U979 ) . The Pbli cy , Studies 
*>y£insf i tute and Lancaster University recently surveyed 300 
Ntersonnel Officers and found that most were satisfied with 
the quality if the school leavers employed. Over ooe third 
expressed no dissatisfaction of any kind with their recruits. 

There are-both practical and theoretical reasons why 
# measures of need and satisfaction based upon evidence of 
this kind must be tre.ated with cauti,^. Not all the survey 
findings are in the same direction, fls always, a great deal 
depends upon the way m whictfj questionZ'are worded and open- 
ertded responses interpreted. Furthermore , i t could be argued 
that even if the quantity and -quality of educational services 
, fudly satisfied private demand, ttere may be aspects of what 
we can call the public good, and what an economist might call 
^■ternal ities ' which justify additional ' provision and the 
.^•mulation by subsidy and other means of a demand sufficient 
to ensure that such provision is fully taken up. . In the 
wordsf of an OECD Report. (1976 p33) 'in talkitfg about the 
relation of such externalities and private demand w are v 
led to consider the justification for government to supply 
more educational services than the private sector would 
demand if it were charged the full cost on an individual 
basis. J Customer , satisfaction is not the sole criterion 
of quality in educational provision. 

However spur ious. tte recent inflation of discontent, 
education is' not exempt frofoj the greatly heightened sense 
of expectation that characterises open societies with high 
standards of living and high- rates of return from individual 
investment in additional- years of schooling. The language 
of quality control offers an a'na-logy for recent changes, in 
the distinctions Inade between hffch, medium and low cases of 
what is called, relative precision. / 




♦ * High relative precision exists when the specification 
tolerance - the gap between the lower and upper specification^ 
limit - is wider than the current natural tolerance. For 
example Jfcrhere the specification demands plus or minus five 
thoua, find the acttual distribution of completed items Is 
fully contained within a distribution of plus or minus three 
thous, then high relative precision dxists. Medium 
relative precision relates to where the fit between 
specification and process tolerance Is for one reason or - 
another much tighter. Low relative precision is when the 
process tolerance Is wider than the specification range. 

« 

Now in the high relative precision case, the 
manufacturer is in the, happy 'position of being' able to 
satisfy his customers with very little effort' Be could 

*even allow process tolemances to drift up or down a bit 
without running into trouble. There 18 opportunity to 
modify materials , methods , levels of supervision and so on ° 
without incurring penalty. This Is less so In the medium 
precision case, emphatically not so when low precision Is 
the rule. Then , something has to be done. Customer satis- 
faction might be maintained by a higher level of final 
reject ^but this is both wasteful and inefficient.' The 
process might be improved so* that the residual'variability 

^diminishes. The customer might be persuaded to widen the 
specification, especially if it can , be shown that the limits 
of improvement using existing(or likely technologies have 

. already been reached (and provided that someone else i.B not 
offering the existing or Improved specification at a 
comparable price). ' ^ 

Sticking with, the metaphor, we can now say that during 
v the past decade dr m<f the provision of many kinds of 
educational service , especi ally those offered .during the 
compulsory years of primary and secondary school i ng, ha£ 
moved from a position of high to one of low relati ve • tolerance . 
'Until fairly recently the specification has been loosely 
drawn. Even where it has exi sted , customers were willing to 
accept that failures were the result of irreducible residual 
variability in the educational process, for which the educators 

themselves could not be expected to assume responsibility, 
t the one level / popular mythology ^invoked silk purses and 
sows ears 'and equine responses to cenf rontations with water, 
whilst at another, research findings on the distribution of 
abilfty and the effects of different patterns of motivation 
were quoted in defence. 

* Not all customers, of CQurs*,' had identical tasXes . 
Some wanted such esoteric product % asc greater social equality. 
Yet confronted with failure to del iver , even 'they went away 
«more or less peaceably when presented with an explanation 
Vthat suggested they were wrong to have wanted such a thing 
in the first* place , but if they stfll hankered after it, they 
0*oul(l be wise to deal with a group of quite different firms. 
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It is oAly, ; in respect of some* products that a potential* 
customer provides a speci fi cat ion , invi tes * tenders , chooses 
the most satisfactory , signa a contract and sits back to 
await delivery. (Although the short lived history of 
'performance contracting' in the USA showed that some 
people found even this model attractive,) It is quite 
customary , and not only when the number of potential 
manufacturers is limited, for a specif ication* to emerge from 
a length and detailed process of negpt,iation between % 
customer and manufacturer , i n the 'CouCSjT" of which the desirable 
and possible become reconciled at 'a- price acceptable to both 
parties. Qual ity- control then becomes a matter of ensuring 
that the agreed specification is met, or that in Ae light of 
productive experience it is modified by means of further 
negotiation. 

• Now this is clearly a more promisiag conceptual frame- 
work in terms of which to fit the discussion of quality 
control in education than one which implies a market — ^ 
relationship in conditions of perfect compet i t ion„ with nie 
relationship between customer and manufacturer mediated 
solely by price. In the real world tpe 4 ducation system is 
also the consumer of many of its own products, and many of 
the customers are* themselves involved in some aspect of the • 
production process. Information exchange in the bourse of 
negotiations between interlocking networks of national %nd 
local poll t ici ans , adxni nistrators** representat i ves of teasers' 
organisations .members of subject associations , interest groups 
and so Jorth.not only in formal settings but ^through contacts 
at conferences-, in the columns of the educational press, at 
drinks parties, even 'in the street , const it ute a continuous 
process \>y means of whicfr agreements and understandings 
emerge as to what constitute reasonable and realistic \ 
expectations for the 'output' of particular parts of the 
system. The speci f icat ions , in other words, are negotiated, < 
not simply put out to tender. ' 

It will be clear from the preceding discussion 'That in 
my view an interpretation of quality control drawn from , 
industrial practice ("those techniques of "insMction based - 
upon sampling methods") is^f only , very limitefl application 
to the determination of quality in non-marketed goods* such 
as education. There are problems in defining quality. The 
use of the word 'control' implies a pattern of relationships 
that .bears little relation to the human realities qf 
instiUitional and system management. The production metaphor 
suggests a degree of precision in the- process of inspection* 
that we know from studies of, for example* intern-rater * j 

reliability cannot be achieved in educational settings, tor 
all these reasons ,it is important to widen the mlanfng 1 pf* 
quality control to take in a greater vjirjg^y of Social 
processes, which in the fplloVing sectiorfl shall classify 
as recognition , assessment and Intervention-. If in th 



— » 1 «r^»"* ixun , »Bae«anw?pt ana intervention^. n in the__£o_urse 
of such usage, quality control ceases to have any meaning^X - 
that cannot better be conveyed by o^er terms - well, let us ^ 

_ 4 _ _ _ . , toncli 
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4. Modes of Quality Control In Educatlori . 

i 

Recognition .assessment and intervention derive from • 
the necessity of intra-generational coding ^Df existing and 
new knowledge and Tts intej-fcenerat ional transmission. It 
• is interesting, but perhaps merely fanciful, to identify such 
cotiins and transmission with what Richard Dawkin (1978} 
^ calls 'menes ' , or curtur^. genes.* ** 

* By recognition I mean the process whereby authority - 
to prof ess^ particular kinds of knowledge and to certify 
performances is conferred upon individuals and institutions. 
Recognition tiuig embraces procedures as apparently diverse as 

*' the determination of eligibility and access , credent ia*l 1 ing 
and accreditation and the* distribution of ifoate,rial and non- 
material rewards ,sti6h as praise , prompt ion and increased salary*. ' 

> By* assessment I /efer to.tHe processes ■ whereby tests 
jnype of the ways in whiqtT recognised individuals and institutions 
are utilizing the authority that • recognit ion has conferred * 
upon them. These include, regular or occasional provision of 
information about current ana completed activities (statistical 
returns, monUoring exercises .school >self reports ) .many kinds ^ 
of external measurement and the exercise.of supervisory and 
inspectorial functions. 

By intervention I mean the processes whereby rfew 
technologies and forms of organisation are introduced to 

1 \ * : : 7 

* * A great deahof work remains to be done in exploring ' 
the implications and relevance of the work sociobiologists* 

to education in ways Ujat avoids the ideological conflict 
that has marred Many earlier discussions of this subject. 
Such exploration needs to be undertaken in full awareaess of, 
the inevitable limitations of such work in educational 
contexts - limitations, sha*rply brought out in a' recent review 
of Symons (1979) by Clifford Geertz (1980): 

\ '"This is a book about the 'primary male-femal* 
differences in sexuality among humans', in whifh 
the following things" are not discussed. .guilt, 
wonder , loss , self -regard , death ; metaphor .justice , 
purity , intent ional it y*. coward ice, hope, judgment , ' *- 
ideolofey , humour, obi i gat ion , despair, trust , ma lie© , 
ritual .madness , forgiveness^ sublimation 1 , pity , 
extasy .obsession , discourse and sentimentality. 
It could only be one . thing, and it is. Sociobiology" 
* * 

For an admirable example of how sociobiological ideas, can 
be accommodated within soclal-ddmocrati c political and** 
philosophical assianpt ionX see Midgl ey (1970). Balanced 
. assessments of the^ value* of these ideas are to be^found*in > ^ 
Caplan (1978) and, Young (1978). 

ays , 20 
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ameliorate or remedy failure t and those individuals or 
institutions who fail to satisfy criteria laid down in respect 
o*t conti&ued profession of- knowledge and certification of 
performances are deprived of some or all their authority to 
act. Such stigmatisation includes, the cancellation of 
credentials^ removal of 'the right to offer courses or 
programmes , f or the imposition of more or le,ss strict conditions 
* for the continuation of such offerings, exclusion and 

dismissal, denial of opportunities for promotion or enhanced 
status, and individual and group disapproval 

„ This categorisation links together a lot of things^that 
in other contexts are examined separately. It also divides 
for purposes of anlysis processes that are not phenomen- 
ologically distinct, ^or example, some assessment processes, 
.such as a con versat lon^etween an adviser or inspector and ■* 
a 'junior teacher can embody elements of both recognition and 
intervention. , 

(i) Recognition * 

I wil'l comment briefly on some of th^ processes that a 
r /person wadded to the use of the notion of quality control , 
mighV regard as falling within its ambit. 

Fifst, within the broad heading of recognition there 
arc the in ter-cojihec ted questions of access and accredi tat ion , 
which for present purposes I shall deal with separately. 

There has been a consistent tendency in public policy 
to widen access, to minimise the effects of classifications, 
such as non-resident, woman or working class, to break down - 
the boundarfes that at one time made it impossible for 
secondary modern schools to enter pupils for public examin- 
ations ( that confined colleges 5 of education to professional 
qualifications, that restricted non-poly tech nic" inst i tut lon^e 
to sub-degree work A ^progressive weakening has taken place 
in the sharpness of the cri teria* by which the el igi bi 1 i ty .of 
an individual or an institution forta particular kind of 
accreditation is established, 

* There have always been 'side-doors' - the Headmaster's 
discretion to admit thirteen or fourteen year olds to a 
selective Grammar School without test,, the twelve per cent 
of university entrants without the requisite ' A ' levels, the 
mature etudejit candidate for shortened courses of teacher 
education, the local Tech. with its only half acknowledged 
'ration of ATE, aqd so on. But in an increasingly egalitarian' 
and 'righ ts-conspious society, the ability of a minority to 
obtain aqcess by the side door has not been enough. A' closed 
main entrance is an affront to # the principles of^ open «ccess, 
and its' existence must be contested.-* A whole essay could be 
written about the costs and benefits to the individual and to 
society of what I have'here called side door A main entrance 
principles At least until a new a'ndfirm position is 
V negotiated and agreed, ttte assault on the'main entrance* may 
well % *have the, effects of closing some oT the side doors, 

\ 
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Eligibility for admission to roost primary and secondary 
schools is. on the b*sis of criteria such as place of residence 
and age, that have only indirect connections with consider- 
ations of quality. The few State schools that remain 
selective in respect of ability, the more fastidious 
independent) schools, sofae schools offering specialised work 
in, for example, music and dance, universities atod many post- 
secondary institutions offering advanced study and 
professional training, still have the right to determine 
their own criteria of eligibility, to pick and choose amongst 
-tbAjse who request access, to deny or to reject without giving 
detailed reasons. Even these rights do not go unquestioned, 
although those who* abhor as elitist any form of selection on 
the basis of general or special abilities and potential * 
not always make clear how, they 1 would cope with an excesi 
demand over the number of places available. Ballots nave 
been advocated and used in one two instances, but tiiey 
have not achieved any popularity. 

Access to education is a study in. its own right, and my 
only motive in mentioning it here is to emphasise that th*e 
ability to impose criteria of eligibility in order to cont»pl 
admissions t cannot be ignored when issues of quality are at' 
stake. We may , of course, decide tfcjai the moral and political 
priority of open access, coupled witfi the low validity and 
high personal and social costs of selection are such, at least 
during tfce period oi compulsory education, as to rule out the 
manipulation of eligibility and access in the interest of 
quality control. Indeed, much of the debate about the structure 
and organisation of education over the past twenty-five years 
has been about just such issues ,as well, of course, about 
the definition of the 'quality' over which some kind of 
control is sought. • * 

m r Access is clearly lirfked to accreditation . This can 
relate to individuals, to courses ^and ppogrammes of study, * 
or to institutions. ' It is always an external process, 
whereby an appropriately constituted body confers academic 
'or professional authority, «At the individual level such 
accreditation takes the form of credentialling - the award 
of a diploma or degree that established the eligibility And 
fitness of a person (aj to proceed to a further level of 
education and training (b) to profess certain forms or 
knowledge and (c) to practice particular skills, or some 
combination of these. I do not see how the question of 
quality control can sensibly be discussed without reference 
to such credentialling, which is surely the oldest and most 
persistent way in which we seek to contain standards of 
achievement and performance Not that everyone is -satisfied 
with the results. For some, the CSE or '0* levels no longer 
mean what they did, degrees are too cheaply obtained, . 
professional qualifications soon lose their relevance in a 
changing world and require regular updating and certification. 
The continuous debate that takes place on these matters is,, 
of^course, one of the mechanisms by means of which the 
thresholds of knowledge and compjetence that establish 
eligibility for a particular award are negotiated. 
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ItTis clearly impracticable on an occasion of this kind 
to -list and comment upon all the different features of 
individual and institutional accreditation as it is practiced 
in our s"ociet7, It is important however to recognise that it 
always- involves release from direct supervision ; that it 
confers freedom to act within a specified time frame without 
subjection to the kind of moment to moment checking and / * . 
control that (nominally at least) is the lot of the apprentice 
and certain assembly line workers. As the heads of 
totalitatian regimes understand*very well - and I have in 
mind the experience of the Nazi backed regime in Norway during 
World War 2 - classrooms are in any case very difficult places, 
in which to exercise any kind of systematic supervision of 
what is going on. * f 

. ( li ) Assessment t 

. For the present purpose I will identify only three kinds 

of assessment, characterised^ rather different met hodolof tea 
, and purposes, each of which could be an element in what might 
be described as quality control. 

First .assessment is undertaken to rank and certify 
individual performance . Withif! this category come internal 
and*external examinations, such as those conducted by teachers 
themselves, and .state or nation-wide external examinations 
such as the General Certificate of Education and the 
Baccalaureate. In the process of ranking individuals for 
the purpose of assigning relative achievement within a peer 
group, or certifying -the possession of certain knowledge, 
skills or understanding as prerequisites for further stages 
.of education or employment, maifct different techniques can be 
employed. These include the .familiar three hour "unseen" ' 
paper with its requirements for essay type answers,* tests of 
achievement standardised on smaller ot larger populations, 
and course work and projects. Recent years have also seen 
a veritable explosipn, especially in the United States, in 
the inst itutionalisation of what is know as 'minimum competency 
testing". I shall have more to say about this in^a moment, 
but there seems no doubt that it comes within the- Airst of 
my three categories, even though the purposes it serves are 
sqgjewhat broader. 
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The second category comprises assessment undertaken for 
purposes of educational diagnosis and curriculum evaluation. 
Here again, there are several level*. Conscientious 
teachers have long undertaken regular testing of pupil progress, 
sometimes using intruments specially designed for diagnostic 
purposes. They have sought to identify those kinds of 
knowledge, skills and understanding in which their classes 
are proficient and deficient, to identify the strength and 
weaknesses o*f particular pupils within these Knowledge an(J 
skilled domains, and to evaluate^ the extent to which the 
objectiyes of a particular course or programme of study are 
being achieved. There arg, of course, many methods of 
assessment^which can be used in the diagnostic and evaluative 
mode, food (1977) has argued that the analysis of responses 
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to questions in the familiar General Certificate of Education 
cap be of much greater valiie than simpie aggregate scores on 
specially designed tests, *in that such analysis enables a 
meaningful relationship to be established between Objectives, 
syllabus content, examination questions and levels of mastery. 
The information we get from answers to a particulars-question , 
especially if we can classify candidates by region, socio- 
economic background, size of 'instructional group, type of 
teaching employed and other situational and instructional 
variables , can tell us much about it hese pupils, their 
teachers and their schools. It can also be informative of 
the kinds of knowledge and skill that the questions attempt 
to sample, and the relationship of these to the objectives 
of the course overall. Analysis of this kind also plays 
a part in t^e third mode of assessment that I >ant to identify. 

This £b the monitoring of school and^system performance. 
Here the unit of comparison is not the individual student, 
but a school, group of schools or school system. The tests 
employed can be among those v used in the ranking/certifying 
mode and/or the diagnostic/evaluative mode. There is a 
long history of using GCE results in the United Kingdom 
to make judgments about the relative success of e.g/ Grammar, 
Direct Grant and' Comprehensive Schools, or to establish that 
standards of attainment have risen or fallen over time. 
Such attempts have had some political Impact. But it has * 
not been difficult to show that most of the comparisons 
made, both between institutions and over time,' are spurious, 
having been calculated on shifting base lines, inadequate 
samples and over-simplified input/output models. 



Specific attempts to assess the performance of i whole 
systems , al though they h^ad their progenitors in the United 
Kingdom in Jme "codes" and "standards" on which for a time 
grants f or^Bucat ional expenditure were based, are in their 
modern forro^f very recent origin. Within this mode of 
assessment are to be included the US National Assessment 
of v Educational Progress (NAEP), the work of the UK 
Assessment of Performance Unit (APU) and many of the state 
and local accountability schemes that have been Introduced 
in the US and in England and Wales. All these arose in the 
'sixties and early 'seventies, co-terminously with the rise 
of doubts about the performance of schools and teachers. 

' The' ojptimist ic N expectations of the schools that 
character-ise^Wgie sixties reflected both left and right 
wing aspirations . Greater equality could be defined in 
terms of either outcome or opportunity. Better economic 
performance offered higher rewards for all, including more* 
for distribution to the less well paid. An enhanced sense 
of political responsibility could be seen by the left in 
terms of more democratic participation , by the right in a 
greater sense of socialxTesponsibility and respect for 
property . ' 

In just the same way, some of the expectations generated 
the testing movement attract support from both left 
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and right. To make educational outcomes more vj/sible, to 
cut through teachers' /claims of professional conf identiaUty 
is according to one's point of- view either to reduce the 
chance of ideological takeover of the curriculum or to make 
the governance arnd conduct of education more open and less 
secretive. 



Feelings expressed on these matters derive from two 
vaguely felt "rights' - the "right to know" and the "right 
oT privacy". But these are in some circumstances anti<- <y 
thetical to each other (Shils 1974), One cannot have both. 
If a system is to be tolerably efficient and reasonably 
humane.some measure of Confidentiality is needed,, 

"The reasons for conf ident lal ity , as well as the - 
reasons for anonymity , are not 'matters of principle. 
They are matters of practical advantage towards all 
parties concerned y .,*a conscientious and devoted 
teacher wil'l seek to guide his pupil around the 
shoals of his defects without describing them 
explieitly 0 Yet iti writing to a potential employer 
or a grant awarding body or a professional school 
a teacher would do less than his duty if he does 
not write the truth as, he sees 1% , If he fails to 
do so he will impose disadvantages upon the better 
v qualified student for the benefit of the less 
qualified one" (Shils Ibid pl44) 



schools. Even if they so wished, it wou^d be totally 
impracticable to exercise moment to moment surveillance. 

It will be obvious that in the confines of this paper 
I cannot do justice to the part that the process I have 
called assessment plays in maintaining quali-ty control I 
have said nothing, for example, ahout the way in which a 
body like the Council for National Academic Awards operates 
once recognition has been given to a course or institution 
about the possible clashes that may arise, given the 
distinction that we make in public sector higher education 
between academic and course approval t between academic control 
and resource control. I have made no attempt to deal with 
tjie work of HMI and with local authority inspectorates and 
advisory services (Bolam et al 1979). And I have left out 
a host of other matters that I can only hope will be dealt 
with in the group and plenary discussions that follow. 
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I have focused on testing because the apparent 
'hardness' of the^ numbers so produced' iflvest them with an 
importance that may be denied to more refined non-numerical 
judgments. If there is no simple way to prevent the misuse 
and abuse of such figures by ►those with a political axe to 
grind, educators do have a duty to point out th'e limitations 
and deficiencies of test data, particularly when }t comes , 
to ascribing causes aid ^identifying action that it is hoped 
will bring about improved outcomes. Such caution is 
essential if we axe to benefit from the careful and systematic 
analysis of data obtained from tests that: are appropriately 
designed, and interpreted in relation to their purposes and . 
objectives. Developments at the frontiers of statistical 
theory, greater ease and accuracy of data collection and 
computational methods and a better appreciation of what 
particular figures do and do not show can all help to avoid 
excesses . 

i A 

W There is mucrr*that could be, for- example, said about th<e 
collection of statistics concerning local authority speni^LK 
on education, and the need for more research on the relation* 
of costs to 'outputs'. We know that there are significant 
variat ions' in spending on education-, ' We do not Irtiow to what 

-extent such differences arise from accounting practices or 
^reflect real differences in resource allocation. We know 

ji^xt to nothing about the way in which any real differences 
expenditure relate to outcomes and performances. As long 
as we recognise the limitations of data of this kind, there 
is much to be said for more work on ' i ntermediate/ outputs ' , 
to show how spending patterns relate to the level\)f.ser vice 
provided /Howick and Hassani 1979, 1980). There is %lso 
food forethought in the suggestion that the costs of * 
effective quality control in industrial production processes 
amount to between four and twelve per cent of total turnover 
(Juran 1962, quoted Lockjfer 1974). I must leave to others 
the intriguing business of making comparisons between figures 
of this' magnitude and a breakdown of -the relevant cost 
columns in the CIPFA statistics! 

{Ill) Intervention 

Having conducted our testing programmes, analysed the 
outcomes of our monitoring exercises, undertaken our 
^Inspections, what do we do with the results? Action in the 
real world is seldom based on logical sequences (recognise - 
assess - intervene - renew/modify recognition, etc.). Just 
as the existence of a reseitrch project or programme on a ' 
•particular topic, long before the formal publication of 
'results': helps to modify the agenda of our concerns and 
sensitises us to issues that might otherwise remain 
unconsidered, so the exl^tence^of testing, monitoring and 
inspection processes modifies, teaching an* learning ■ * J .. « 
(Taylor 1973, LdftO) . To deal adequately with this theme 
would require excusions into the vast literature of 
educational innovation that are clearly out of the qiTestion 
in the present context. I must restrict myself to "three 
points, chosen because I hope they will be taken up 
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in subsequent discussion. 

f 

First, I do not t^rfEk that we are always suf f iciftotjy 
careful In distingu^ning between what might be called % < 
organisational anji^ystem Improvement ^and tiiose which might 
follow from chajfg^s in motivation, 1-nnirl rrl^rV rtncW option and 
skill of indiv/dual teachers. , Nonetheless , the las^len 
years have solCn some important if little remarked shift^ of 
emphasis in^>ublic policy tfnd professional practice. 

%. 

At one time the hope^of improvement was strongly invested 
In the possibilities of technological change - new methods of 
teaching,' new forms of organisation, new apparatus and quip- 
naent in what came to be called "Rational Curriculum 

Planning', or RCP for short. Withm the past decade such 
dope's have faded. The emphasis now on individual growth, 
dh the part that in-service education and further professional 
training for teachers^ treads and administrators might play in 
securing improvements ^Taylor 1978). Th£s is, of course, 
consistent with the greater stress on 'person-blame' rather 
than 'system bla^je ' *expl anat ions that hae accompanied the i 
decline in faith in the possibilities and promise, of planning 
and the resurgence of interest in market and invisible-hand 
explanations of change 

¥ < 

Second, we should °not underest imate the extent to which 
the simple provision of information derived from testing, 
moni-toring and inspection can lead to modifications of practice 

, To take a single example.^I should imaging That there are many 
people who have observed and drawn upon the findings i*i the 
Inspectorate Secondary «Surve3A (-D2S 1979) about excessive 
concentration upon and the narrowness' of some existing work 
in the basics, (since confirmed in the Scottish HMI report on 
Primary 4 and 7 ( SED 1980)), when confronting those^who continue 
to assert that teachers have been unresponsive to the priority 
of literacy and numeracy. %ut the value of suet? information 

'.assumes the^ ex istence .of "an active professional concern-on the 
part of teachers, heads and a # dmi/iisti ators that gets little 
emphasis in ntodels of change "based upon notions of 'quality 
cont rol ' . t • 

Third, such models and the movements within which they 
. have originated have brought indii play a lot of incredibly 
loose talk about a form of inte^^ition that can usefully 
be labelled stigma . 'Lay it on the line to them' , ' make 
them get it right ' , 'get rid of the Incompetents-', 'weed 
out ttaje duds', 'clean out the Augean stables' and so* on, 
ad nauseum . Fortunately it i« only occasionally tha,t 
contemporary life imitates the art of the soap opera, in which 
characters stare each other down with narrowed eyes, bellow at 
each other across desks, deride, demote and dismiss without 
compunction, and terminate conversations w*ith such phrases 
as 'I've better things to db than sit here talking to you'. 
Disenchantment wj.th the fruits of social sciepce has 
encouraged kinds of robust sentiment and no-nonsense 
populism that bring out t^he residual frontiersman in us all. 
The reality of organisational life, especially in the context 
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of recent legislation, is very different. To produce a 
negative report on an individual or on a course, to stigmatise 
teachers or institutions as inadequate, to modify or withdraw 
an existing form of recognition on the basis of testing, 
inspection or review is inevitably and properly a serious 
business, demanding of time and attention and qualities'of 
leadership. 

I wonder if I am a^one in finding the literature of 
supervision and assessment curiously bloodless, devoid of 
information about what it actually feels like to 'put the 
boot in' as the respected journal Education described the 

- • recent action of Scottish HMIs on publication of their 

Primary 4 and 7 report, to e confront an administrator or a 
head or^a teacher with the record of his or her own in- 
' adequacies, to initiate action that will deny or modify an 
existing form of recognition? 0r„ even more importantly, 
what it is like to be on the receiving end of these processes? 
The language of quality control is replete with refe%nces- to 
failure, and rejection. I do not think it is either un- 
necessary or sentimental to remind ourselves that we deal 
with a very different kind of raw material; our responsibility 
as educators is to ensure, that the vocabulary and metaphors we 

« . employ are consistent , with* the values and commitments that we 
profess. I am not sure that the, resonances of quality .control 
satsify this requirement. 



5. Conclusion 

I noted at the beginning of this paper that the title a0 
your conference was interrogative. I have indicated Ln 
responding to the question thus posed, that I am less tfttta^ 
happy with some of the implications and resonances of using 
'quality control* to package that great variety of processes - 
validating, accreditat ing , credentialling, test ing .monitoring , 
inspecting, advising - which might contribute to the quality 
of education. Especially so when such processes depend not 
upon the degree of control ttfat one person or agency exercises 
over other people or agencies, but on mutual understanding, on 
the negotiation of agreements, the provj^Dn and exchange of 
information, above all on the personal commitments that 
a individuals make to the improvements of their practice. 

The economist Joan Robinson (1979) has recently had 
■this to say about the over elaboration^ of models: 

"Mathematical operations are perf ormecP*fcpon 
entitities that cannot be .defined, c**r5ulajtions 
are made in terms of units^that c&ffnot be measured, 
acAunting identities are mistaken for casual laws; 
differences are identified with changes; and one 
fcay movements in time are treated like movements 
to and -fro in space. * The complexity of models 
is elaborated merely for display, far and away - • 
beyond the possibility of application to rejalit 
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I fear that such over elaboration is. not restricted-t 
economics. 



The .images invoked b\^ quality control invite unhelpful 
comparisons with processes that have little to do with 
education, and lend a superficial technological glamour to 
hureaucratic values that all of us, administrators , especi ally , 
would do best to avoid. The language that such images 
encourages us to use erodes and discredits the human elements 
of mutuality, trust, reciprocity sympathy, dependence, 
scepticism, understanding, responsibility and commitment Uiat 
in various mixes characterise the complex relations of parents, 
teachers, heads, advisers, inspectors and education officers. 

To end on a positivie note, could I suggest that there* 
would be much ^ be gained from concentrating our attention 
on those processes of policy making and administration that 
offer, not quality control, but prospects of educational 
improvement 7 The word isn't^very original, and has no very 
impressive scientific or technical overtones. But it does 
underline the very important fact that the only real, non- 
arbitrary standards we possess are based on what is happen- 
ing dow, on the current achievements or the lack of them of 
11 year olds, school leavers, qualified teachers, graduates 
in engineering and so-on. It emphasises that a hetter 
quality education is made up of minute particulars. The 
head' of the Maths. Department in one Comprehensive discovers 
through a lecture at an in-service course a new approach to 
fourth year Maths., comes across a book on the same theme a 
little later on, meets some friendly colleagues from other 
schools and a sympathetic adviser who have tried it and 
believe it works, and is supported by his head in trying it 
out. The headmistress of another uses all her understanding 
and tact and collegial respect to persuade militant Miss X 
(without 'bailing her out* or 'laying it on the line') that 
pr^frffrmg lesson* and marking work in a reasonable time is 
< ^ot some kind of cop-out to bourgeois values. ^The Chief 
Education Officer is happy to accept an id*a frqm his* 
finance section that saves Heads and their secretaries half 
an hour of form-filling each week and gives them a fraction 
more discretion in the allocation of resources. 

Improvement involves elements of chance, opportunism, 
serendipity, even contradiction. It demands a positive 
climate of public attitudes towards education, of a kind 
that fs more likely to be earned by achieving and maintain- 
high standards of professional knowledge and skill and * # 
commitment than hy discovering and implementing so-called 
systems, of quality control. 

M We should always be ready to learn from the theories, 
concepts and language of other fields in the teaching and 
practice of educational administration. But what look like 
superficially attractive analogies can turn out to be dangerous 1 
metaphors, which work to redescribe the phenomena of education 
in terms that a^e not educational at all. In the spheres 
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of production to which it is relevant , the idea of quality 
control is, important and worthwhile. * But education is not 
such a sphere. The question mark in your title is amply 
'justified. 
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THE INSPECTORATE AND QUALITY COfT^OL IN EDUCATION 
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Introduction " - ^ 

X, fay-Shuttleworth was quite sure that inspection was 
"not Attended 'as a means of exercising control, but of 
affording assist aace ... He* ( Majesty ' a Inspectors have ... 
no authority to direct, and will not be permitted ... to 
advise unless invited to do so"'. (1) . This dictum still 
applies, but then as now, Her HajeSjy's Inspectorate exercise 
a measure of quality control in education by virtue of their 
task of "sampling the system"*(2), notably in the sector Of 
further^education. • WhSjt is in doubt today, is the degree 
to which the* nature and style of quality*- control in education 
has changed «in response to the changed needs of the Depart- 
ment of Education anA Science. m Recent pubtications (Primary 
Education in Englana, 1978, Aspects of fleoondary Education 
1979.(3) suggest a shift in the balance between evaluating 
the process and product of the maintained school sector*, 
towards the proauct sUieV using an additional set of 
.techniques. 

Quality Cqntrol in Education Ooscured 

The question. of ^ality control as an element in afford- k 
edi^^ion has tended to be obscured in 

Tsixties and seventies, there was a 
change fn the mode anSrtyle of advising and inspecting away 



me question, oi 
J^ig /assistance to ed 
recent years. $ In 



from the formal inspaeti«i with its written report for 
individual institutions jfto pne of a more general kind. (4) 
Miss Sheila Browne, Senior Chief Inspector, said in her 
evidence] to the Select Committee in 1976( 5) , ■ "Our major- 



videncd 



* HHI were involved with the following in 4978:" Schools Council 
activities; APV; consultants to the Manpower Services Commission; 
t joint work with DESS on 'under- five*; survey effects of falling rolls; 
survey effects of expenditure patterns by LEAs on schools; process 
Circular 14/77 returns; 18* exam.; Inner City programme, Primary 
and Secondary Surveys; work for the Varnock Report; national/ 
regional/local courses eg on Education in Schools Qmnd €869; follow 
up to.therSulVbck Report; examine mixed ability teaching; survey 
wtits\or pupils with behaviourhal problems; development of B.Ed 
Souree: DES (1979) Education Survey 1978. Ft.M.S.O. 

* » -HMIe and the FE sector are not dealt witfi in this paper. 
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are'cn^y Town's toTend^ V but they'- 

sample the systL to see" wfclch fe are . c0D8ta nt ly .trying to' 
it should go but whin J?lll T f ,* 16 BOlDg and »° lch 
attention or is of Interest It n* f Cl * ar 80nethl °e needs" 
interest tn r*i=„ interest in planning, or could be of 
interest to planning, then we would mount a major survey ." 

Inspectors t e ask 0 o n /aulM? BBe8tlnB V at Her ^jestye 
obscured the"mi " » C ° ntr ^ 1D edu ^tion has been 
and!" adopted by nd viduafs fZ'fvf ' r*" the " BOdus 
until very recently This ill \ l Rectors) or teams 

- and subjective assessments L«S the f0rm 0f 1«*"tative 

of "good practice"?^ = f ° n a more or less. clear idea 

relauonships with'h s" D u D ns Ce ? h p Wh H Ch lDClUdeS ^teacher ' s 
curnculum is taught the U« ade 1 uac y »ith w hl ch the - 

the, pupil and s'Hn 'o the k'n^to^eT' ^ nlU * bablt8 * lD 
Report (1967). Such sublect?! 1 found ' lD the Plowden 

' Practice" have been much mat g L as'beTr't °' 

ing. clear criteria" anri , s befng^ too soft", "la^- 

control in education Zee^i t"* f ° T ?,»"tive quality 
similar comments bo*th from -ff^ \ m *Z Wel1 have been that 

H « Inspectorrto'The^ 6 ^ lD ™P°nsibi 1 ities from / 
team ? * w ™ the Sele^r educatloD authorities' advisory 

the advisory act vtties of MeT-I^V > " h ° DOted that " 
lapped the work , ? e f Ma J e8t y Inspectorate over- 

When- these three* fartnT-e A* 4 ^. 

are put to M ther r i he slxtles and seventies 

The Changes 
in 

ec^re.sonl^e^ 2S2"{2t£ ^ 
*1978) investigations (13 SS.,!"!*" 'J Sutt °n-Ashf ield 
addition of objective testing in tit h " ,l8 ° b * en the 
Inspectorate, and very recentlv ?n '"'T °f Her "»*«tr«' ■ 
authorities a recp ntly, in ,many local education 

as opposite "e'.ov .or y "Lk" b ? h f tected lD inspectorial 
change, .re fa»ili ar trus" a a f- ^ ^Tt Sl't^'th " 
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here fox they are well documented elsewhere (11). 

The responsibilities of H.M. Inspectorate have been 
enlarged in respect of both their traditional roles as 
guardians of standards and advisers on the curriculum (12), 
thm now find themselves projected to the centre of the « 
e«cation stage. In 1975, the. Assessment x>f Performance 

\ yiit (APU) was set up and locatfd in Schools Branch III of 
« Che Department of Education and Science (the new section * 
concerned with curriculum and examinations) and staffed by. 
three of Her Majesty's Inspectors Seconded to this particulaV 
work. The APU has as its brief: "to promote the develop- 
^ ment of methods of assessing and monitoring the achievement 

- * of children at school and to seek to. identify the incidence 
of under- achievement . " The quality control element in 
education with the addition of a quantitative bias, is very 
clearly presented in this statement of intent; and it is 
also to be found in the Inspectorate's "checklist" for the 
secondary^ sector of the sorts of skills, that are thought 
desirable - aesthetics, creative, ethical, linguistic, 
mathematical, scientific, social, political and spiritual. 
.Clearly, the APU and its objectives are likely to become ' 
an increasingly important factor in any future attempt to 
institute quality control in education. For example, both 
Lancashire and Avon are already planning accountability 
schemes using- APU and NFER procedures* 

> At #uch\the same time* as the APU was established, the 
primary ind secondary surveys got under way. Both surveys 
used a mixe'd approach the "old" careful, professional 
judgements, and the "net" quantitative approach , In the 
case of the primary survey, scores obtained by children in 
• objective test* administered by* NFER, were analysed. For 
•the secondary survey , 'quantitatiye information was collected 
and statistical tests were applied to the data derived. On 
the basis of the findings from tip mixed approach, Her Majesty's 
Inspectors wrote their reports. . It was the usage of the 
quantitative material that raised doubts in the press and not 
the content. Both reports received guarded praise as helpful 
guides for local education authorities and schools in their 
own quality control activities. 

t * * * < * 

Shortly after the two surveys began, the series of 
•curriculum appraisals, known as "Matters for Discussion", 
♦were initiated and the findings published as a basis for 
strategic planning by local authorities. As a guidance 
procedure, the* series were a new departure for Her Majesty's 
Inspectorate, but very much in keeping with the Inspectorate's 
work with improving the quality of education. These "Matters 
for Discussion" and* the document circulated in February 1977 
as a background to the "Great Debate", to CEO's, colleges of 
education and professional associations contained criticisms 
of a number of aspects of education. 

Sandwiched between the activities of the Inspectorate 
referred to above, came the publication of "Education 'in 
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Schools * A Consultative DocuIDent ,, (Cmnd 6869). It con- 
tained a statement about the aims of* the school's that very 
much reflected Inspectorate thinking (para 1.19) and lookeVd 
for a translation of these aims into practice* in the schoofis 

The conclusions reached by H* M. Inspectorate, must be ^ 
capable of being related nationally to the education system. 

^ Between the publication of "Primary Education in 
England" (September 1978), -and "Aspects of Secondary 
Education in England" .(December 1979), the Department of^ 
Education and Science published "Local Authority Arrange- 
ments for the,,School Curriculum'*, a report on Circular 14/77 
which required local education authorities to review their 
policies and practicefe ,in curricular. -matters For a 
uiu.upMv 1 '" was K almoWt ^tt^out precedent in education in its 
unusually searchingL/nqui r> into "local arrangements for 
co-Qrdination and development, curnculaf balance and 
breadth selected subject areas, transition between schools 
school records, and preparation for working life." 

t . Apar J from the detailetrtature of the questions asked, 
the report on the Circular revietf 1S of interest for a 
different reason Tt is the first time that a document 

has been available which allows local education authorities 
to discover m a comprehensive rather than a piecemeal 
fashion what other authorities are thinking and doing in * 
curriculjr and allied matters The document could well 
be used TJy the schools themselves when seeking knowledge 
about how other than their own authorities proceed on this 
front. (There is no dearth of Department informatiorv on a 
wide variety of educational topics, but very little however 
is useable ij^any meaningful way by schools engaged in" 



se'lY-evaluftffcn ) . 

In January 1980, "View of the School Curriculum" was 
^published by Her Majesty's Inspectorate It was the 

culmination of the Inspectorate's activities of the last 
Vive years and contained a clear statement about what' is 
and what should be It is perhaps too^arly to assess the 

full significance of this documeat for 'affording assistance' 
in education since it received a mixed reception from the 
education service* 

\ ; • * 

Her Majesty 's .I nspectorate and the LEAs 

By and large, the Inspectorate work closely with the 
local authorities, there is frequent Consultation. Both 
sides are very-much aware of the other's thinking and' 
a ^ t H| tles The sixties and seventies saw * heightening 
of IWe complementary nature of the work of the two inspect- 
orates (13i ; . By the mid seventies, for example, a. namber 
of local education 'authorities had developed very similar 
procedures to those of the' full inspection carried out by 
Her Majesty's Inspectors. l n more than one authority, the 
inspectors have worked *to produce some acceptable criteria 
for both subjective and objective evaluations of their x 
schools* others have produced "Checklists" which have been 
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Circulated to schools in order that teachers may be^able to 
assess strengths and weaknesses. The onus here Is very 
much on the school-dtself efcercisiag quality control. 

Much publicity was given in 1978 to Hillingdon's two 
week long assessments by the advisory team, of every school, 
as part of a' coapf ehensi ve scheme to unify, support an'd 
monitor school work (14). Activities of this kind suggest 
that there is an increase, in quality control J.n education 'At 
the local level that parallels attempts at the centre. One 
indicator that quality control in education is growing 
locally' was provided by Miss Ann Burridge, the president ot 
the National Association of Inspectors and Schools Education- 
al organisers, when she suggested in her inaugural speech, 
1979, that the term inspector was politically more desirable 
and more explicit than the term adviser. There is further 
support for her comment to be found in the report on the 
review initiated by Circular 14/77 referred to earlier. (15) 



Conclusions 

The Inspectorate is the oldest instrument for monitor- 
ing our education service. From this derives a second 
major function, that of improving the service-quality control 
in educatipn. The wish of the Department of Education and 
Science for more* detai led information to assist policy 
formation has pushed Her Majesty's Inspectorate to the fore- 
front and required them to produce more quantitative data 
than formerly. There, is evidence that th£ local author- * 
ities are no£ unhappy with this development. that this 
change in methodolqgy has^ended to" do is to highlight the 
quality control aspect of the inspectorial task in education,, 
to tne probable detriment to the tasfc of giving professional 
advice for the improvement of the education system Aat has 
,been well received by practitioners ^and local authorities 
in 'the past. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNING BODIES AS AGENTS OF QUALITY CONTROL * 

J.L.Davies k G. Lyons v « 

Anglian Regional Management Centre 
North East London Polytechnic. 



Introduct ion 

In pursuing the theme of quality control we are con- 
cerned to identify and examine, through the use of a 
simple theoretical framework, a set of key areas under 
which effective performance of the school can be 
scrutinised, and additionally, to ensure that this 
very process* ol accounting to the public for the 
effectiveness of the institution is itself properly 
discharged. Examination of the key areas identified 
^indicates the likelihood that effective performance 
in these areas is necessary for institutional health, 
however attribution of responsibility for this effect- 
ive performance is to the educational sector and not 
necessarily to governing bodies. However, if those 
responsible for the operation of governing bodies are 
not clear on the answers to the questions posed, then 
one must either question' the relevance of tifeir very 
existence, or ascertain how their operation could m 
incorporate such a role. The paper explores these 
issues . 



2 - Some Initial Contextual Assumptions ' 

2.1 It is necessary initially to make some assumptions 
„ about the future pattern of educational government and 
management at school level, based upon pressures and 
tensions which are presently and necessarily within 
the system, in order to give a context to the argument 
we wish to develop. Amongst these are:- pressures 
for public accountability ; a developing consumer 
movement; pressures to see the school more fully in- 
^ tegratetSwithin its community and to the hard facts of 
economic life. This is likely to pe expressed not 
only in constitutional terms but also in performance 



PO P*** ie baaed upon evidence submitted to the Cotmittee of 
Enquiry into the Management and Government of School* t January 
1976, by J.L. Davies and G. Lyons, Anglian Regional Management 
Centre, Danbury, and G.W. Rose, Hew York University, 
Copies of the original submission may be obtained from Anglian 
Regional Management Centre, Danbury Park, Chelmsford, Essex, 
CM3 4AT, 
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terms, including cost effectiveness, social respons- 
ibility, etc. It^is likely that governing bodies as 
presently constituted may not be equipped to deal with 
such pressure. There will also be continuing pressure 
from teachers' unions, certainly over conditions of work 
and service t and from /within the school for continued 
delegation of responsibility for purposes of efficient 
work processing, and /also on stafJ development grounds. 

It seems self-evident that the points outlined above 
contain inherent conflict between inst itut lonal 
autonomy on the one hand and public accountability 
on the other. LEA's have sought in the past to 
reserve this conflict by the use of two intermediaries - 

governing bodies consisting of representatives 
of various interest groups which are intended 
to secure fulfilment of LEA policy* in the 
t context of a particular school, and undertake 
representations .to LEA on behalf of "the school, 

LEA advisers/ inspectors who are intended to 
be both the 'eyes and ears; of the LEA and 
the 'guides philosophers and friends' of 
schools. We have written elsewhere (1) of 
the rke conflict implicit in this situation, 
even though advisers are an important inf©rm- 
al lubricant in the system to prevent thel 
autonomy-accountabi 1 ity dichotomy reaching 
formidable proportions. 

It appears to us that these mediating processes, the 
on*e formal and legislative and the other informal and 
admfnistrative, are in danger of breaking down^ 



2.2 Additionally, there aFe growing doubts about the 

adequacy of existing methods of institutional planning 
and resource allocation to schools which in many cases 
has been unsystematic, and were evolved in a period of 
constant rapid growth rather than the current situation 
of zero growth or "contraction . Schools, like other 
educational institutions, have not been notable for the 
effectiveness of their planning, and governors have 
rarely offered a significant contribution in this area. 



2.3 It also seems evident to posit that there must be 

continuing (even healthy> conflict within the local 
authority between education and other agencies, e.g. 

with central units such as personnel and 
finance, and with other spending services, 
such as social services , and recreat ion and 
leisure, in areas of policy overlap, 
coordination at the grassroots operational - 
level, and joint use of facilities. 
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There are b'otk undesirable and desirable features of 
corporate management, but the fact remains that school 
government and management is likely to be increasingly 
affected as its use in local authorities is extended 
and developed, and by def init iot^.this could pose a 
challenge for governing bodies i?r terms of e.g. staff 
recruitment and selection, joint use of ichool 
facilities etc. 



2.4 It becomes apparent that there is an increasing aware- 
% ness that schools have very different problems from 
each other, e.g. in terms of growth, decline or a; • 
steady state, ajjd the enviro nmen t vin which they operate; 
and the personalities involved ".X Thus, we would con- 
tend that the past practice of seeching for legal/* 
'structural solut'ions/recipes of a Veneral nature which 
may be enshrined in common articles^ and instruments 
may not be at all appropriate. If would seem, in 
looking x to the -future, that diverse situations will 
not be solved by uniform methods, the principle of 
unequal treatment perhaps snould predominate. 



2.5 There is^also an increasing amountNof over-worV 
occurring in educat ionNof f ices , from, which it could 
be concluded that, in the absence of additional, staff , 
the only solution is 'delegation within* broa'd guidelines 
to institutions. ( But desirable though- this may be, 
there are a series of issues which may be too large for - 
resolution at school leve % l. Issues of th^is type 
currently exercising the attention of schools are those 
c o nc e r n e d -wi th a reduction -o f school- popu-l-afi-on , un^ - — — 
employment of teachers, disturbed and disruptive pupils* 
and so forth. n 

2.6 If the above are acceptable portents-, it follows that 
the role of governing bodies has .to be analysed with" 

.these sorts of issues in mind as representing the 
f undamenta-l^i8sues inherent in the pursuit of quality 
control. vOne cannot^Jreat tfiese processes in isol- 
ation fforfgjthe* parts of the system: This may result 
in the coilcuusion that other bodies alneady existing 
are performing traditional governing body roles more 
* effectively/ If this is the case, it should be 

" recognised .as such, and no teane shed. fit there 
is^ a ^ca'se ;still for governing bodies, then prime 
c * at^tent^Lon should be devoted to 

kkey tasks they should uniquely perform - 
tWHAT'; 
* * 

r the processes tlfey 'should use to carry out their 
, tasks* - the ' HOW 

^ * i * 

< the groups and people needed to carry ^ut the 
^"processes - the 'WHO', « • " 

o \ 
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and it ,18 quite conceivable, that the answers to these,' 
will differ widely from place to place. J 
Q < 
Let us now turn to a simple theoretical framework to 
provide further insight into these questions as a way 
towards the identification of key processes in quality 
control. • 



3. A systematic framework to' identify the need for, and 
effectiveness of, Governing Bodies . * 

3.1 We wish to use a variant of an 'open systems approach r 
in order to rals*e a number of pertinent questions 
relating to the effectiveness of the school, and by 
implication, the role of various agencies in providing 
satisfactory answers to these question* . (2 ) * 



Usikg 



the -open sr, vte m a anp foach referred to, it is 
apparent that^feflere are a number of key organisational 
processes wj*fch need to take place to secure the over- 
all weal th^and effectiveness- of the institution which 
somebody yor other in the system must undertake..* It 
is suggested that the following are perhaps amongst 
the mofit significant: 

The explicit setting of goals; the development 
and fulfilment of policies to meet these goals 
- educational, social, cultural, etc; and their 
evaluation. 



The development *pf curricular and other , 
activities relevant to the gtals, and their 
renewal and updating in* the light of changing 



•„ circumstances', internally and externally. 

The acquisition of adequate resources to 
fulfil the school * a .purposes - physical, 
human* financial. 

The effective utilisation and deployment of 
e resources available, particularly staff 
an^ space, and 



The maintenance^ of a motivated and competent 
staff. 

Satisfied and cared for pupils. 

The development and maintenance of good 
'supportive relationships with the groups 

in the external environment who have an 
'interest in the school, and rfotably 

The development and maintenance -of a good 
corporate replication /or the school,' and 
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The effective Integration of the contributions 
of those with an interest in the life of the 
school. * 

< 

The evaluation, of performance. 

The health of the school in organisational terms may « 
begin to be assessed overall, therefore, using this 
framework . 



If the governing body of the institution is really to 
be relevant and helpful to the functioning erf the 
institution, one may justifiably enquire as to which 
o«f these key processes are its pertinent areas of 
interest, and also how well governing bodies perform 
in these areas. Im/nediately it becomes apparent 
that the governing body is not the only body with an 
interest ^ta^ny one of them. There is considerable 
amMguity^Srerl'ap and confusion in the system: the 
LEA (Of ft^MiTO, 'Vdvisers and members), PTA , headteacher, 
school staxaf, 'Hill, and professional teacher associations 
may be involved in the key processes quoted ^bove. 

Some of this ambigui'ty is welcome, -accepted and the 
result of a recognisable partnership. Some, on the 
other hand, ts the ambiguity of conflict and uncertain- 
ty, where the de facto location of initiatives does not 
at all correspond with the de jure location of .legal 
responsibility-.^ , Indeed, in regard to certain key 
areas, ineffectual governing bodies may tfave been 
supplanted by other bodies, whose expertise and 

crgdibiJAt y may b&_ percei v ed to be far more potent 

in this case, to perpetuate a de jure System which has 
been bypassed by events m*ay be quite futile, 



Thus, instead of starting off at the po^nt of looking 
at tasks like discipl ine , admissions , etc., we would 
prefer to start by considering who is likely to be able 
to contribute effectively to these key processes, and 
what the especial'contribution of a governing body may* 
be. -V 



The systems framework would not* imply an automatic 
association between one .school and one governing body. 
In-responding to the existing local situation, it may 
well be that a convenient 'local' grouping of schools 
would provide th^iaturjp and coherent unit. Where „ 
circumstances all^^^^secondary school and its con- 
tributory primary schools could provide such a grouping; 
similarly, groupings of first, middle and high schools 
could be profitably formed. * 

In other - authorities a grouping of nursery, infapt°*nd 
junior schools, may more realistically represent 
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lity need* and' associations. Tbe permutations 
are numerous. The systems model implies such flex- 
ibility^ * itodoes not* imply a prescriptive, nationally 
imposed ^s4rtcture for. governing bodies. 

3.5 It is contended that the processes outlined above, 

then, are critical ones to enable the governing body 
v -to orientate its discussions to questions of quality. 
Unless it consciously perceives itself as having a 
specific role in these fields, "it can be strongly 

^ argued that its influence on quality improvement and 

maintenance in the school will be severely limited. 



4 . Application Qf this framework 

4.1 We must first ask ourselves the question, what ife the 

distribution of -.contributions, of participants in terms 

of the key organisational processes? Figure 1 

indicates examples of how th,is. might emerge in relation 

to a hypothetical schools- Each of these key processes 
can be broken down into f . 

i. Who maintains the prime *accountabil ^^^and 
sees that^ the process is enacted? 

ii. Where will initiatives in idea or policy 
^ terms normally spring from? 

* 

iii. Who will primarily be concerned with day-to- 
day operation of the ^process^ ■> 

iv. Who will be concerned with evaluation of- the 
school's performance a at trie end of the day? 

\ 

4,2- Let us turn our attention now. to a number ofjpoints 
emerging from this analysis.. '* ' ' 

/ , ,u * " * * 

i, . Despite the overall 'Statutory responsibility 

of the LEA, the governing btJC^may 1 well *be the # 
prime* focal point ot' account abi l*ty.' In short, 
the governing ftody'^nay be in b us ^Jess to ensure 
that 'these processes are effectively nejler taken , 
and in order to do* this, has tb be" a powerful 
advocate outside \h> scbpcrl (e.g. vis.V vis^LEA), 
and a sensitive mo^i , v4tor\ within the sctfool 
(e.g. vis a vis heart and *staf f ) . „ dt maj not 
therefore necessar^£^isp).ay tfre same style, 
in -bot* situations/ * . 

ii. Initiatives in an open'i&fstem 8ho\jl^h*me^expecteid 
to come from several "directions. We doSiot 
teeX that they should «fce at Jf>\ restricted 
The governors' main fujjfctiojrfs here may Very well 
be to, encourage a multiplicity of contributions, 
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without necessarily restricting any specialis- 
ation on their own part. * 

iii. Governors may be able to contribute a great* 
deal tp implementation, either collectively 
or singly to the key processes listed" above . 

iv. Governors, because they may be a prime focus 4 
of responsibility, have clearly to be interest- 
ed in systematic evaluation of the effect of 
policies ,and events. They may already be 
engaged in the latter, (e.g. staffing, pupil 
discipline}; the former, the evaluation of 
policy, we f.idd almost efctirely lacking 

They will invariably i^eW!he"lp wftlL evaluation , 
both in terms of the collection adti interpret- 
ation of information, and the head wffl be 
active in providing this help, the advfsory 
team may also function in a similar capacity. 

Thus, the attempt to identify roles, responsibilities 
etc. should, 'in our view, reflect these and other 
prevailing concerns. The aim should perhaps there- 
fore be to.generate a partnership between Contributors " 
to the process, rather than attempt over-precise legal 
definitions v whicii would founder in reality. 

* 

4.3 Pursuing our analysis, we can now* take some examples 
from our list of key processes, and examine them with 
a view to establishing from our experience ♦ 

' ** 
■ — HQTf'Woll is th e proce s s performed ? — 1 

•What problems are evident? 

, tt§h conclusions may be drawn regarding the 
the 'future' role of the goVewUng bodies? 

With these questions in mind let us as an example 
examine* two of the key processes indicated above - 
'the explicit setting of goals and -the development 
of policies to meet these goals', and,* 'the effect- 
"1 ive integration of the contributions of those with an 
interest in the life of the school*. « 

f 

5 - Examples of the application of the rramework 

The explicit setting of goals and the developmen t 
or policies to meet these goals 

t. A characteristic of the contemporary school 
is tfare lack, of explicit statements regarding 
f 'the direction in which the school is going, 
and how it proposes to get there.- This may 
be for various reasons - inability of participants 
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to formulate objectives, and policies; a 
feeling of insecurity/expqswe jgnerated 
by being specific; the ploys oT^heads in 
^keeping policy a matter of mystiqufe or 
personal prerogative- the often predominant ' 
role of, the LEA, etc. 

Governing bodtfs are present ly \l 1-equipped 
to 'take-on' the head, or to formulate policy 
themselves in isolation.' This may be due 
to lack of time, information, expertise, or 
effective poJ4cy planning processes. 

Most instruments ijnrd articles o*o not contain 
reference to the processes which the govern- 
ing body may use to carry out its business. 
There are usually a range of tasks, which 
include substantive matters such as. 

educational aims * 
finance 

appointments % > 

internal organisation 
discipl ine * 
admissions policy 

communications with external bodies 

In general, we would not dissent from any of 
'these as being valid areas of concern of the 
gow n ing b o dj, but Ltiey often 'T?cTTT~Trame"~-~ — 
work in which to consider them as relat ed 
aspects of school life. 



These conditions may be countered, by the\iee of 
development plans at governing body levelT This 
is a device which has been to some extent helpful 
in Polytechnics. It would consist of: 

a statement of school's philosophy, 
distinctive contribution to^he community, 
learning philosophy 

particular objectives over a 3 year period, 
expressed in terms of expected achievements in 
innovations 
4> efficiency/productivity 

resource acquisition 4 

external relations: parents, community , LEA , 
other 'institutions 



public responsibility 
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translation of the above into a 
'continuing annual review arid audit 
with the recognition of alternative 
strategies or options, a curriculum 
review, frtfe recognition of staff • 
development implications, role and 
structural changes, technology 
requirements , etc. , ^ 

iv. The potential consequences of effective develop- 
ment planning in this context would seem to be: 

channelling of governing body energies 
into constructive systematic activities 

engaging governing bodies in policy 
decisions, and diverting them from If* 
detail . * 

assisting the school to justify/clarify 
its purposes and activities 

identifying the areas where w the school 
needs particular assistance* 

commitment of particular members of the* 
governing body to activities on the 
school 's behalf 

enabling the governors to relate 
individual decisions to their context, 

~ > eou l*4 p g in, fui C AaiupU, m o re Se ns i t ive"*"" 

appointment interviewing for key posts 

helping the school assess its perform- 
ances, by mutually acceptable indicators 
-^o*" success, derived from the objectives. 

v. We are not here advocating the governing body 
becoming the prime initiator in policy think- 
ing, but it can be extremely valuable in 
ensuring that the thinking takes place - 
within the school and within the LEA -; 
comenting on its validity; exerting 
pressure in the appropriate quarters, and 

* reviewing performance. Development 

planning moreover necessitates a partner- 
ship between the people inside the system 
(the school) and those active on the 
* ^oundary. 

•vi. _If policy 'planning along these lines is 
acceptable, ±\ follows that a number of 
conditions have to be in existence to make 
this possible, and these conditions have 
as their common feature , defined freedoms 
in which to exercise their creativity, e.g. 
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Legal status « , 

Th^re is advantage in using the wording 
ofjje Education (No. 2) Act 1968, that 
tb^^overninfc body should be constituted 
"other than as a sub- commit tee of the , 
Education Committee". This would 
facilitate the design of alternative 
ways of proceeding according to the re- 
quirement of the particular school and 
ensure that the business of the governing 
body is not automatically subject-to 
review by the LEA, as is the work of a 
sub-committee. Flexibility is thus 
possible- the important thing is to 
ensure that it is utilised. 

Financial aspects supportive to the 
governing body in this context include*' 

- appropriate information supplied 
by head, LEA and community groups 

- policy 'guidelines and resource 
targets supplied by LEA 

-i financial freedoms 

Adequate clerk support, fron( whatever local 
source seems most appropriate to a particular 
governing body and to be . determined by those 
governor's. They might choose as clerk a 
scho ol^gflgty rar, ad ministrative omcerj^^ 
■ dfiA PMjmilitee uleik 'trom LHe'Xfea e'Hucation^ 
officer's staff, an adviser with specific 
. general responsibilities for the school, 
* aod so forth. ** 

The'existepce of relevant skills and 
knowledge within the governing body 
itself - careful selection of members, 
and on-going training, particularly to 
facilitate the posing of relevant questions 
and evaluating of performance. 

r 5 - 2 The effective integration of the contributions of 
those with an interest in the life of the school 

i. We have already referred to the fact' that govern- 
ing bodies are at the crpss-roatis of various 
interest groups, and it seems to us that govern- 
ing .bodies are fulfilling the function described 
by March (3) as a "dustbin", that is, the various 
groups with an interest in -schools -use governing* 
bodies for their own particular purposes, ami 
this use may be**dif f erent , or often contradictory. 
' Governing bodies may seem to be at the inter- 
section of a number of political movements of 
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which we 'itemise four. 

i 

The drive for public accountability, 
schools, it is said, must be account- 
able to someone for expenditure of 
mone/y, for fulfilling appropriate 
government policy (central and local) 
both in terms of curriculum and mode of 
operation. LEA elected members are 
seen as the traditional custodians of 
this accountability-/* 

The academic freedom movement: a certain 
amount of autonomy, it 'is alleged, is 
necessary to ensure the development o^f a 
healthy atmosphere where thought is 
uncontaminated by dubious political/ 
interference and where academics have 
freedom to pursue their work without a great 
apparatus of external controls. Robbirfs (4) 
referred to this as "the self governing 
academic community M by no means to be 
equated with the sovereignty of head 
teachers . 



The consumer movement those who receive 
services should be able to comment force- 
fully on the quality and quantity of such 
services in relation to their own needs* 
and expectancies. This comment could 
embrace participation in decision-making 
(at various levels), complaints in 
relation to incidents, or ^evaluation 
of the "performance" of the institution. 
Consumers in the context of the school 
could embrace pupils/students, pareri*ts 
and guardians, employers and community 
groups . 

The effective administration movement: 
those who see the need for the service to 
be run efficiently, and periodically to 
acquire legitimacy for" activities , policy 

and expenditure. LEA administrators, 

' chief executives and some helds may see 
their activities in this *ight. 

The groups engaged in these movements thus have 
differing expectancies from governing bodies, 
and .different ways of proceeding with decisions. 
Consumers tend to favour swift and speedy action 
with scant regard for formality. Academic 
•dec^^pn-making in a group tends to be slower 
wi tl^Kn emphasis more on consensus, (unless the 
head teacher defines his role otherwise). 
Elected members and administrators tend to follow 
the norms of LEA committees and procedures. 
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4i. The dissatisfactlon.with governing bodies may 
well derive from their inabilities to cope 
with these different pressures, with a number 
% of posVible consequences: 

an inability of groups to work together, witfc 
resulting conflict, and 

groups unhappy with their ability to get what 
they want from governing bodies will discover 
or invent alternative channels , e.g. 

* consumer groups may use direct action 

LEA members may Impose control in 
schools sutj-comnii tt ee 

heads may t look to advisers/inspectors 
as a more reliable advocate for the 
school to the LEA 

academics may build up their own internal^ 
'cohesion and strength and "baffle" the 
governing body with thei own-^expertise 

" parents may find PTA ' s much more helpful 

» " the role of the governing body becomes very 
confused . 

iiii What questions doesthis integration issue pose? 

4* That the right people are represented. 
It is inconceivable that when a systems 
approach is,applied, staff or parents 
coul'd, be excluded. f 

That a major contribution to overcoming r ( 
these (divisive tendencies could be team* 
bui ldi ng 0 exercises , aimed at producing 
mutual understanding and collaboration. * 
It is suggested that as a means of 
developing sound supportive relationships 
within the governing bo'dy, and a partner-, 
ship between the governing body and the 
ac&demlC community, its usefulness should 
be seriously considered. (5)' 1 

That the governing body has an on-gAing 
internal training programme designed to 
enable it to develop ways of proceeding 
and conducting its business which' is 
congenial to the group itself, rather 
# than continuing any standard administrative 4 

, pat tern . 

That attempts 'to cope with the lack of 

V 
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integration will not succeed if based" on 
^ structural/legal .considerations, but stand 

more chance of success if based on be- 
havioural and process considerations. 

5.3 We have qnly considered as exemplars two of the key 
organisational^processes, but would contend that it 
is already apparent that significant concLusions have 
emerged from asking pertinent questions. Clearly 
the answers would tend to be different in particular 
situations, which justifies the use of such an approach . 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS ^ 

1. There at» growing pressures on the school for its 
accountability, and at the same trime, for professional 
autonomy, in its operation. These pressures may be m 
in conflict and between them seem to throw up the 
question of the 'present adequacy of mechanisms and 
processes for, planning in schools. Influencing this 
problem further is the new fact of zero-growth and/or 
reduction of many school populations, with assorted 

• Consequent issues. 

2. At the same time it is clear that schools are not all 
the same, either in how these pressures and changes 

"are impinging >on them or in how they are attempting 
to respond to' them. Although there are* some features 
of the situation that schools tend to have in connton, 
there are also great diversities amongst them. 

3. It Is useful in v analysing the situation to see the 
^ school, and its governing body, as elements of a 

system. They exist in relation to a complex Of forces 
and structures which affect them, and which they affect, 

4. It is argued here that if the governing body is to exist 
at all it should have a unique and important function 

in relation to its school (or group of organically re- 
lated schools). The governing body exists at a, special 
place in the system, related to tfeth thfc school and the 
authority, and as a separate and distinit entityrfrom 
them. It is, furthermore, in a speciil relationship 
to the schools community.- • If by this placement the 
governing body can fill a gap in the system such that* 
the whole can function better, then its existence is 
justified. 
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t 5. A group'of potential key processes, or process-tasks 
in schctol decision-maJc'ing, have' been suggested as 
appropriate concerns af a governing body. But emphasis 
is placed on its potential foT contributing, within 
appropriate guidelines, to the school's planning and • 
assessment processes as the competing demands f or % 
accountability and autonomy are reconciled. Planning 
and assessment are tasks to which schools must give in-^ 
creasing attention. Th^governing body can become a 
valuable partner in this effort; it 'can play a unique 
role. Such a role should attract individuals who 
place great value on their school and who are committed! 
« to its development . , 
#> 

By examining key processes derived from an open systems 
examination of a school, specific areas of activity have 
been identified and roles indicated. These might be use- 
fully discharged by governing bodies. If this is the 
case then the fovernigjg body should operate within a 
discernible contextual framework. It sh6uld be borne 
in mind however that any type of proposed reform will not 
settle into an existing system without affecting anything 
else. * One of the key , features revealed by a systems 
approach is the ^^interlocking and interdependence of its 

TO °E°J£Pl^B&X. tfi * ^ nJChus.,, a ny change in t k g iulb and 

operations of governing bodies will produce repercussions 
for heads, education departments and committees, advisers, 
personnel and financial procedures of the authority etc. 
The governing body can have an important, even critical, 
function to fulfil in the pursuit of effectiveness and of 
quality in the educational institution. If the governing 
tfody cannot fulfil these functions, then its continuation 
cannot be justified and no tear^ should be shed. 
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FIGURE 1 

Distribution of Contributions of Participants in School 
Decision-making : Sample analysis 
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It is accepted that this is within 
overall LEA framework , but where GB 
not a subcommittee 



Prime role (P) 
Support role (S) 



Institutionalised 
Formal 
*ln formal 



GB - Governing lody; H - Head; ^EA - Local Education Authority; PG - Pressure Groups 
S - School Stiff; PTA - Parents Teachers Association; mi - h .M. Inspectorate 
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THE ROLE OF REGIONAL jfovlEoRY CQUNCHrfS BOR IWTHER EDUCATION 

i - in the (Quality control of education 

Lindsay C. Martin ^ " 

Assistant Secretary - { 
East Anglian Regional- Adviso 
Council. * or Further Education 





The aim at this paper is to explore the role which 
Regidnal Advisory Councils play in the control of the pro- 
vision of advanced further education courses in educational 
establishments in the**public sector. 



1 v Origins and development of RACs 
• • ** 

1.1 The Regional Advisory Councils for further Education 
r were established by Circular 87 of the Ministry of 

Education publis^hejl on 20 February 1946 entitled 
"Regional Organisation of Furrner Education," under 
. the, terms ,o*f ^hich the RACs wire established by volun- 

tary co-operation between local education authorities 
and a~pe-%holly financed by them, 

1.2 There are ten RACs i£ all, nine in England and one, 

jl> the Welsh Joint Education Committee, in Wales, % r^ es " 

(r fc^L a number of changes over the years, their ar£as"of 

\*^i^kdict ion do not necessarily coincide with other 

rjp^nal iunits such as the 'late Regional Economic Plan- 
ning Councils or the Regional Division* ^of the DES , 
Furthermore they cio not necessarily coincide with local 
sonority boundaries, and in some cas^i; the precise 
Boundary between RACs is difficult to determiner.' 

1.3 In their early years, RACs were much cone e'rne<T with the 
•function of^regional planning and the development of 
advanced courses based on schemes submitted to the 

* Ministry of Education by Itfcal education authorities. 
The ministry of Education published Administrative 
Memorandum 545 on 1 March 1957 entitled '[Approval of 
Courses in Establishments of Further Education," which 
defined advanced courses and laid down that the prior 
sanction of the Ministry of Education was required for 
their establishment, and that in this connection Local 
' Authorities needed to se*ek the support of their RAC . 

\ 

ftote The vrews expressed in this paper- are those of the 
author and do not necessari ly ~ref lecj; either the 
views or policies of the Eafet Anglian Regional 
Advisory Council. 
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The "Report of the Committee on Higher Education" 
chaired Jby Lord Robbins, published in 1963 recognised 
that "Regional ^dvjsory Councils will have, an increas- 
ingly responsible part to play" in the •co-ordinat ion 
and distribution of all forms of higher education in 
the non-autonomous institution*^- 

In December 1972 the Government published its White 
Paper "Education A Framework for Expansion". In its 
section on J^e Organisation of Higher Education" the 
White Paper clearly identified a role for RACs in the 
'Mmproved arrangements" which it felt "were ijleded foU 
the -co-ordinat ion and provision of higher educafion in 
ttte non-university se*tQ£ if the anticipated programme 
of expansion was to be plafftted to the best advantage." 
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This roJ.'e for RACs iden? 
in D.E.S. Circular 7/73 
Education. in the;, Non-U: 
enyisaged that 'Local Au; 
their proposals within 




above, was re*-iterated 
ed "Development of Higher 
y. Sector," where it was 
es would "wish to discuss 
The procedures for deal- 



' J#P roval of advanced courses flowing from 
sms were set out In* UES Circular 6/74 en- 
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ing with the 

these propose 

titled "Development of HigheV Education in the Non- 
University Sector: Interim A^ranpements for the Control 
of Advanced Courses". This Refined .advanced, courses 
as those contained m th,e Further Education Regulations 
1969. These procedures laid down that such courses, . 
other than'those leading to a teaching qualification, 
"will be contro lled by the Department after taking into 
accourft the recOmmeiidat ions of RACs." This included 
such advanced course! in what were the colleges of 
education. .These 'interim Arrangements were codified 
in the Further Education Regulations 1975. 

■N 

v The most important modification to. these^ Regulat ions 
came in D. E . ^/Circular 10/76 entitled "Approval of ' 
Advanced Furtnfer Education Courses Modified Arrange- 
ments." The aim of the Circular was to "simplify and 
expedite procedures, ano to confer a greater measure of 
responsibility for decision making«upon RACs- and their 
constituent local authorities." To this end the 
Secretary of State gave general approval to certain 
type's of advanced courses so that they could be mounted 
simply with "the prior agreement of 'the appropriate 
RAC in gach case." The significant additional con- 
dition^, however, were that , 



"in all cases jprovision shonld be made for V 
# £ securing at l«ast the m^nimlm viable number 

of enrolments in accordance* with established 3 * 
practice, for keeping enrolments under review 
_ iiT consultation with the appropriate RAC; and 

w * for following the recommendations of the RAC 

'on phe closure of courses." 
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4 

2.^ The context of RACs and their functions 

2.1 The Terms of Reference of RACs, given some individual 
i variations are as follows 

2.1.1 to keep generally under review the content and 

organisation of facilities for further and high- 
er education in the Region 

2.1 2 to consider such proposals for the development 
of further and higher educationin the Region 
, as may be referred to the Council 



4*6 



2.1.3 to maintain liaison between the constituent 
local education authorities and their colleges 
and industrial and commercial interests in all 
matters affecting education and training 

2.1.4 to make such recommendations and tender such 
advice- as the Council may desire to its con- 

J stituent bodies on aQ y mat'ter relevant to the 

promotion and maintenance of an economic and 
integrated system of further and higher educ- 
ation within the Region, including 

2.1 4.1 suggested or proposed new developments 
in further and higher education in the 
Region 




2.1.4 2 the location and distribut iojLof 

courses of further higher e dy at ion 
in the maintained sector 

2.1 4.3 the securing of a co-ordinated basis 
for financial arrangements among the 
constituent local education authori- 
ties in matters affecting further 
and higher education 



the vli a seminal ion of i n fonDiit iGG 
regarding facilities for further 
and higher education. 



£.2 Despite a basic similarity, in their Terms of -Reference , 
in practice RACs differ quite widely in the emphasis 
placed on different aspects of their work. This is 
as much caused by the circumstances of an indivi<frual 
RAC as by its predilections. For example, the London 
and h\ome Counties RAC, because of the large area it 
serves , the density of the papulation in its Region 
and the consequently large number of colleges and 
- courses established to serve that population, spends 
90% of its time dealing with the formal course approval 
mechanism. On the other hand, the East Anglian RAC 
with its low-density, dispersed, rural population and 
the consequently small number of advanced courses, 
spends barely 10% of 'its time in this way. This % . 
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difference in the distribution of work withrin an RAC . 
inevitably affects the mechanism by which* an advanced, 
course proposal is processed. 

2.3 Obviously RACs operate within the context of the whole 
education system, "Any R&C being closely linked'on 
the one hand wit* its constituent L^E.A.s, whose members, 
officers and college's sfcaff serve on RAC committees, 
and on the other hand witn the Regional Staff Ins£,ectox 
of tharD.E.S. who acts As a partner in the course 
approjral system . * 

3 . The mechanics of the advanced course approval system 4 

3.1 ^Differences in the distribution-of work witfiin RACs 

affect the mechanism by> which advanced course propo- 
sals are processed. To illustrate this I have chosen 
' ^ examine two contrasting RACs, namely, London and 

Home Counties and £ast Anglia. Their committee < 
structures ape vexyNkimilar in havinjg^a number of senior 
committees with func&onal respOffB^Tbilities and a xange* - 
©f subject area committees below them. 

'# * ' < 

3.2 The difference, however, lies in the pctute by which an 
advanced cburse proposal is channelled through the com- 
mittee strictures. In ttie case of .London and Home 

'Counties an advanced course proposal is first consid-- 
ered by a Subject Advisory Committee which makes a 
'recoramendat ion to a Senior Committee composed almost 
,ent1{xpTf of L.E.A. Officers for a decision. The 
Subjetrt Advisory Committees axe composed principally 
of college staff in the subject area concerned, with a 
sprinkling of L.E.A. officers and representatives of 
industry and commerce. The college staff in the 
Subject Advisory Committees, however, do not represent 
- their own colleges. « They attend as nominated Repre- 
sentatives of oth^r organisations such as^frades unions 
and professional bodies The -reason is' twofold, the 
theoretical One is that this should enable them to 
objective when considering course proposals rather than 
* * representative o*f their own college's interests, and 

t"he practical one^is that* the Region is so large that ** 
the Committees could not accca^^late a* represent at i ve 
from each college with worfc inptnat subject Urea. 

3.3 The East Anglian route is much simpler, all course 
proposals go straight to the Approval of Courses Com- 

* mi t tee which makes a decision endorsed, subsequently, , 
by Standing Committee composed^ principally of L.E.A. 
Officers . » 

3.4 The reason for* this difference' 1 in procedure is a* 
straightforwardly practical one. Thd sheer volume s 
of submission's in the London and Home Counties Region > 
would be too frreat for the L.E.A. officers to deal 
with ab initio . ' In practice, therefore, the senior 
committees tend to 'rubber-stamp* the recommendations 
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of the Subject Advisory Committees. To do otherwise 
would be to lose the benefit of having the latter at all. 

4 - The criteria for judging advanced course proposals 

4.1 What must not be forgotten is that RAC§ and the DES are 
concerned solely with administrative course approval. 
Further it must be remembered that the course approval 
procedure was not devised "by the RACs , and remains little 
changed from that formulated in 1957 to meet the demands 
of an expansionist situation very different from today. 

4.2 Looking first at the specific criteria which are theo- 
retically applied to new advanced course proposals, 
these could be listed in the form of a series of ques- 
tions. 

4.2.1 Is the, course relevant to the current work *nd 
future plans of the institution? 

4 2 2 Is the course relevant to local and/or regional 

considerations, with such subsidiary questions as 

4.2 2 1 Is the course consistent with the * • 
development plans of the maintaining 
Authority' 

4.2 2.2 Does the course constitute new~o"r- 
additional regional provision 9 

4 2.23 Does the course overlap with other 
proposals within the region? 

4 2 2.4 Would the establishment of the course 
^ adversely affect enrolments on existing 

^ j courses within the region 9 

4 2 3 Is there a discernable demand for the course from 
students and^pr employers, with such subsidiary 
questions as* 

4 2 3 1 If a part-time vocational course, what 
evidence is there of the willingness of. 
employers to release t students? 

4 2.-3.2 What evidence 6f support for the course 
is discernable from enrolments on 
"feeder" courses? 

4.2 3.3 What evidence is there of vacancies on 

existing similar courses within reason- 
able access to the proposed courfie? 

4.2.4 Does the course lead to employment in an area of 
j perceived manpower needs, and if relevant, does 
the course lead to" recognition by an appropriate 
professional body 9 ^ 1 
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4.3 I think it is possible to level criticisms «at almost all 
the above criteria, but first two general points. 
There are, quite rightly, no academic criteria, and this 
is where the distinction between Regions is important 

in that it is virtually impossible for a committee 
principalis composed of academic staff not to apply 
academic criteria to a course proposal. - . Hence a 
distinction emerges between the theoretical and actual 
criteria applied to a course proposal. Tl*e 'possi- 
bility of this distinction arising in East' Anglia is 
avoided simply by not routing the proposal through a 
subject committee. 

4.4 The other general point to be made, is* that it is ex- 
ceptionally difficult for college members of staff 
representing another body to be .objective about course* 
proposal from their own college or about course pro- 
posals which might be seen as in any way a threat to 

* their own college This potential bias would to ✓ 

some extent' be cancelled out if all colleges were 
represented ,in some way, but they are pot 

4.5 For specific criticisms I shall consider the criteria- i 
in 4 2 above seriatim ' 



4.5 1 Th£ only information art RAC can have on the 

future plans t of an institution comes from that 
institution itself, there can therefore be little 
independent evidence. Even given the Usefulness 
of the lnfofsaation supplied, it night be difficult 
for a RAC to evaluate it without making some 
academic judgements. 

The same problem also a'ppi-r^s^to' ttfe Meve'lbpmefrT 
plans of a maintaining Autfrorfty v - Likewise -» 
an evaluation of whether or not two courses 
overlap in content might well call for an academic 
judgement. As for 4.2.2 4 above, this is an 
almost impossible question |o answer without 
information about the overall sifce ot the pool 
of potential students for these courses, which 
is very iinlikely* to be available - * 

4.5 3 The main problem about questions concerning 
potential demand for a new course is that of 
the time-scale of the approval process which 
will be considered below * 



4 5.4 The whole question of successful manpower plan- 
ning is one to which no satisfactory answer has 
yet been formulated .* 

4.6 There are, also a number of criticisms of the overall* 
.approval system which must be considered 

4 6.1 A cTiti cism. usual ly levelled at the system by 
polytechnics but which apDlies to anv course 
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attracting a mandatory award is that it is 
likely to attract national recruitment and is 
therefore unfairly judged by Regional criteria. 
A partial answer to this criticism, however, is 
that all sucfi courses are finally approved by 
the Regional Staff Inspector who supplies the 
^ national dimension. The^re is also evidence 

, that such courses recruit at least half their 

students from the surrounding Region. 

t 

4.6.2 ^Another widespread criticism of the course 

approval system is that it is administratively 
cumbersome and Imposes excessive delays on 
colleges wishing to* mount courses in response 
to perceived needs^ For exampTe, the time- 
lag between the preparation of * submission for 

- a full-time course*araoy its earliest start date 
is about two years. This makes it particu- 
larly difficult for colleges to answer the 
questions in 4,2.3. above, either because per- 
ceived student demand at the planning stage has 
evaporated by the start* date or because local 
industry wants a particular course only if it 

, can be put on straight away. 

4.6.3 A third 'criticism often voiced of the course 
approval system is that RACs , being wholly 
financed by their constituent L.E.A s, inevit- 
ably become a forum for inter-Authority compro- 
mises. There is much use of such analogies 

' as horse-trading. I think that this criticism 
fails to allow for the ability of an RAC sec- 
re tari^^jind members to i steer an ,i DC tependant ^ 
course^ £na the sheer Improbablfiit'y 6t such' r 
' arrangements ■ occuring i,p, for example, an RAC 
with some 20-odd constituent L.E.A.s, 

4.6.4 A less fundamental criticism of the system is 
that RACs, rely heavily on the voluntary services 
of the chairmen and members of its committees, 
as a result 'of which course proposals are not 
examined and considered in sufficient detail. 

I submit that any other system would have to be 
considerably more expensive, and. that this is 
• not the time to propose - i ncr^ases in educational 
spending! , 

4.6.5 A final criticism which is perhaps not so comnonly % 
discussed is that RACs are only able to consider 
course proposals made to them by their constituent ; 
L.E.A.s,. a year at a time. ^ This means that a 
more suitable proposal can miss out by being a 
year 'behind' a similar one elsewhere. This 
might seen obvious and unavoidable, but some RACs f 
have requested colleges to produce, say, five- 
year plans for development, aqd then considered 

new course proposals in their context. • 
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QUALITY CONTROL IN EDUCATION 



Dr. John Welton 

University of London Institute of Education. 



Plagiarism is sadly common in higher education. The 
following extract might have been found Ln a student essay, 
part of the final assessment for aTT%i>loma in Educational 
Administration at Polystute College of Higher Education. 
A more alert tutor would have recognised the extract as 
taken from Sheila Browne's analysis bf "The Accountability 
of HM Inspectorate (England)", chapter 3 of Lello, J., 
Accountability ln Education , Ward Lock, 1979. The extract 
is reproduced here with the tutor's notes which are perhaps 
more* detailed than usual owing to a recent career disappoin- 
tment . . . 

\ 



'Because of the range (1) of institutions 
inspected by HMI , it is difficult to gen- 
eralise about their work There has never 
been a rigid definition .of Inspection, though 
there have been and still ^tre conventions , 
instructions, and guidelines . (2) The basic 
principle has always been close observation (3) 
exercised with an open mind (4) by persons with 
appropriate experience and a framework of t 
relevant principles,, HMI 's (5) first duty (6) 
is to record what is and to seek to understand 
j why it is as it is . The second step is to 
try to answer the, quest ion whether or not it is 
good' enough . To do so HMI uses as a first set; 
oi measures (7) the school^s or other institution's 
own aims , (8) and, as a second, those which derive 
from practice across the country and from public 
demand or aspiration (9) t The two sets of 
measures are unlikely (10) to* be in general 
opposition but the circumstances of any individual 
institution or part of it may welP lead to different 
emphases . (11) In his assessment, HMI must 
strike a, balance between the common and the partic- 
ul^ requirements and he must try to give a rounded 
picture. WheneveV he looks at part of an^^ti- 
tution, he must relate it to the whole ."'( l^JT 
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NOTES 



»i * How representative is their sample? How chosen? 

2. Can yotf_ be more specific? How did these 'conventional develop': 
How,do they change? Are they open to public scrutiT 



What observation techniques are used, and how are the -observers 
trained? « 

What do you mean? What do we Jo\w about the. background and 
professional socialisation of H.fKl? 

VEHY DIFFICULT TASK! How long do \>y take? Ho\j cope with the 
phenomeno logy . . . ? 1 

To whom accountable? 

s In what sense do you mean 'measures"* ' 

Are the^ ' AIMS ' taken at face value? Some aims are not made 
explicit, this is a research problem. 

Very^ interesting.' What sample of practice is used, how is public 
aspiration assessed 7 



10. Why? 



11. Can you develop this? What range or diversity do H.M.I, 'conventions' 
tolerate? A few examples please. 



, 12. 



GOOD - but how does he/she do it, what about the informal structure. 



GENERAL CCWEN7 



Useful summary but vaguely familiar? How can we get to know more about thW 
Actual Pro cess of Inspection ? Without good independent research 
discussion of H.H.I. 'Quality Control' function will be unsatisfactory. 
Such research would benefit H.M.I, by feedback, and lessen suspicion 
by enabling open discussion. Please contact me to discuss how to 
develop this as your M. Phil research proposal. 
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ASSESSING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ADVISORY TEAMS IN LEAS 

% 

J.L. Davies & G. Lyons * 
Anglian Regional Management Centre 
North East London Polytechnic 



Preamble 

The theme of this conference is Quality Control in 
Education, and it is clear that one of the principal areas 
for its examination exists at institutional level where 
provision meets client However, at this interface of 

institution and /client, there operate teams ofirLocal Edu- 
cation Authority advisers Cqr inspectors) whose existence, 
in large^art depends upon quality improvement, upon'the 
maintenance and monitoring of the work of the school or 
college*. » It would dot, therefore, be inappropriate to 
examine the effectiveness wij:h whiten the advisory team 1 
itseyf discharges its duties" in attempting to gain insight 
into/the ramifications of quality control in education 
To do this ,we shall need to focus principally upon the 
management of the advisory team and its functions. (1) 

It is apparent that, with few exceptions, advisers 
and inspectors' cannot undertake quality control , defined 
.in a strict sense, s>nce they are not part of line manage- 
ment, they are operating in a highly ambiguous context and 
have few sanctions and control mechanisms. Advisory 
teams are much more qoncer^d with influencing groups with- 
in the, education service who are o t ften more powerful than 
themselves and who are often in' control of their own des- 
tinies Advisers attempt to undertake this 'influencing* 
function by provfding services for these groups^ who are, 
in reality, their clients, and th^se services are in large 
part aime-d at quality improvement. * 

The key question, then', is assessing the effectiveness 
of advisory teams in the context of the current debate on 
quality,- is what critical factors might be advanced to 
determine the health of advisory teams as* providers of 
servi ces? 

We recognise, of course, that the effectiveness of 
advisory teams is not solely to be cons idered "in terms of 
group activity, since advisers in large part operate as ln-t 
cflviduals , a source of both strength and weakness The * 
question here is therefore whether teams are capable, by 
•group organisation, of facilitating both group and indiv- 
idual effectiveness in the pursuit of quality control and 
improvement 



Factor 1 -Has the team a clear perception of who its 
clients are, and the different (maybe con- 
flicting) expectations of the team held by 
these clients? • 
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(1) Officers and members as clients 

Traditionally in a local authority the real power, 
resides w%th elected members and full time officers. How- 
ever, it isNsuAgested that in practice they lack, for ex- 
ample, the toNfay knowledge of modern curriculum processes 
and could never be credible agents of curriculum Innovation 
or renewal. They have incomplete knowledge of the most 
appropriate types or designs of equipment for a school, 
they need a ready data bank of information upon which to 
draw for day to day administration and (usually) they «Xack 
"the physical mobility or opportunity actually to get 
round schools. .This latter capacity, allowing as it does 
a knowledge of what is actually happening at the "coal face", 
is of inestimable importance to an administrator. The 
adviser, therefore, begins to become indispensable and thd 
advisory team thus begins to function as an essential com- 
munication link between the authority and its schools or 
colleges, and as an arm of LEA policy. Ultimately, the ^ 
advisory team may well become an organ of quality control 
and "inspection" and this opposed to the "advisory stance" 
becomes of signal importance ■fn"!'" statement above are 
meant to be illustrative of observed ^trends reflect the 

different policies and directions adopted by the various 
Local Education Authorities " 

The heavy use of the adviser as an essential communi- 
cation channel presents fundamental problems to him of what 
he should and should not pass on, and th^rs burden becomes 
particularly arutp wh^n the '*advise" or "inspect" dilemma 
is added 

The increase in size of some authorities has hastened 
and 'consol idat ed the tendency towards the adviser accumula- 
ting two additional functions These are the taking^ on 
of a 'generalist rurncular role' as opposed to a curricular 
role in one specific subject, and, the adoption of a pastoral 
role to a group of school 

Tfjere are authorities which pursue the more traditional 
perspective of the adviser as curriculum expert, others use* 
the team as a source of policy development, a further view 
sees the* team as a tool of quality control and yet another 
p^rspect-i ve sees the advisory team as an arm of administrative 
'practice that extends into tfie school, ensuring a standard- 
isation of policy The stance is important because on 
the one hand it can be essentially proactive - the use of 
th/ advisory team as an integral part of the authority's 
own processes and development - and on the other*hand, is 
essentially reactive - those who use the advisory team to 
plug the holes in existing practice, which can nonetheless 
'be an invaluable' function . An individual authority may 
i rr fact be adopting a number of the *fcove pdstures and 
the picture nationwide is one of considerable diversity, 
ancj this presents attitudinal and operational dilemmas for 
advisers s 
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(2) Schools as clients (2) % « 

To the school the advisory team is the provider of 
functions, several of which can be extrapolated directly 
from those outlined above in the case of the local authority. 
To ^he school, of course, the emphasis of perspective will 
be changed and for the individual school, particular needs 
will be predominant. Amongst other things, the school 
wants, the adviser to represent it at County Hall, to be a 
cutter of red tape, to plead its case or help it in making 
a case. It wants to obtain the advisers, * extra resources 
f (assuming that the adviser is left with, any resources to 
allocate). ■ To the school the adviser represents an im- 
portant outside objective source of help. He is in a 
position to mediate upon internal problems particularly of 
j^"tJrof essional or personal nature i^ called upon to do so, 
and may help get the head off the hook. To the primary 
head who lacks access to a wider audience of his professional 
colleagues £han his secondary counterpart at a day to day • 
.level at least,, the adviser can be an invaluable link, 
resource and jource of support. The adviser clearly % has 
more traditional functions to fulfil^in the areas of in- 
service training and staff development^ m inductic 
probationers and in the capacity to balance such l ^ovisripn 
upon an authority wide basis. The pressures 
* individual adviser and upon the team to deliver 
this disparate range of functions is Aer'efore 

In practice we have found that a considerab^l 

crepancy exists between what schools say they want, what 
schodls actually get and what the adviser thinks they get. 
Tjais is really a very fundamental point, since if the 
consumer of the service is frustrated by what he is or is 
not receiving the credibility of advisers (or lack of it) 
seriously affects' advisers* efforts in other directions. 
In the eyes of some secondary comprehensive heads, the 
adviser presents skills which may be judged as superfluous 
, I luxuries and lie iriay appear to lack aKl-rbuiid credibility.^ 
To the primary head advisers may however present a welcome 

^ link to the LEA for the primary head presets a more iso- 
lated fugure than does the secondary head jrha may have his 

, management^Jeam as a source of professional advice and 
expertised It is also likely that the primary adviser 
has been a successful primary head, and, in these circuhi- 
* stances* credibility is more likely to be readily forth- 

p coming. 

Both, however, may be inherently suspicious of the 
adviser's potential power in resource allocation, they may 
/ be reluctant to share responsibilities over staff recruit- 
ment, and may be deeply suspicious over any extension' of 
the adviser's power fearing it may mean an erosion of theirs, 
which it probaily/does . The insecurity, of course, is 
enhanced when the adviser acts as inspector. 

k We have seen from the above that the adviser's func- 
tions appear to be evolving from that of a relatively 
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uncomplicated curriculum/pedagogic stance to an extremely 
sophisticated function which, across the country, shows - 
considerable diversity and complexity, 

Clearly, the functions advisers are being required to 
perform are those which various groups see as being desir- 
able. The adviser is likely to continue to have problems 
with his role and functions based upon an evolving pers- 
pective of this sort because the basic problems are likely 
to resolved only when a different debate is settled -v 
that is, the clarification of the nature of their influenc<=f 
and authority. 

Factor 2 How effective i-s the team in identifying, inter- 
preting and responding to pressures from clients' 1 ? 



For an organisation existing solely for the purpose of 
providing services for clients, an outward looking and res- 
ponsive advisory team would seem, essential. Here, we 
would have to consider such questions as 

How well does the team identify and interpret 
the needs and demands of the clients, as out- 
lined above 9 




How well does it recognise changing aspects * 
of 1 ts ' environment - political , social, govern- 
mental, f mane lal , techno logical , educational - 
and how good is the team and individual advisers 
in adjusting their stance, thinking,' and activi- 
ties in response tq the changes 9 

Has the team the right relationships with its 
client groups and those who support it with 
funds 9 Is it credible, nas it access to the 
relevant power sources, and is it a visible 
presence where its best interests need protection? 

pow adequate is the information flowing in and 
out of the team in relation to its key priorit- 
ies, and how efficient are its methods of col- 
lecting, storing and retrieving this information 
I (particularly in relation to quality^jreview, 
control and improvement)? 

' What sort of debate does it have with the re- 
spective client- groups and do they mutually 
own their respective goals and problems? 

There are undoubtedly a number of problems which can 
be identified for most teams when this factor is applied. 
These include - ' 

(a) With schools 

Credibility problems based on lack of co- 
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ordination of advisory response; the out of 
date nature of some advice; and inconsistent 
image presented. 

A lack of correlation between what schools think 
they get from advisers, and what advisers think 
they give to schools. 

The phenomenon of advisers drifting in and out 

of schools. 
* 

' Inadequate perception of the consultant role 
(see Factor 5) . 

Schools often perceiving a lack of common policies 
and stance between advisers and other officers of 
the authority. 

Differing views on what the role of*a general 
adviser is, 'or ought to be, and 

Imbalances between the inspectoral, pastoral and 
inservice training functions, or a lack of ap- 
parent interdependence between these functions. 

(b) With officers 

Not all Advisers #em to have a clea* conception 
of the ideas and responsibilities of adminis- 
trators $nd of ' departmental policies and> proced- 
% ures\ (The'bnefing of advisers may be quite 

inadequate) . 

> * 

Advisers often feel that many officers are un-* 
aware of what advisers do and what their potential 
contributions to decision-making and policy formu- 
lation may be. 

The result is that officers may have a low opin- 
ion of advisers. 



1 



There* is a feeling that most contact is purely 
on procedural matters, and at too high a level 
in the department. This implies a case for 
more adviser involvement, formally and informally, 
n cases such as building design, policy studies, 
e.g. oh issues relating to declining enrolments). 



Advisers undoubtedly feel the lack of access to 
significant power centres within the administration, 
which adds up to a feeling of frustration at not \ t 
being used or valued properly. h 

The significance of these perceptions is clear. If ^ 
there is a gulf of respect and knowledge between advisers 
and other parties, the ^reputation of ttie team will be ad- 
versely affected. This, in turn, will create its own 
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problems of attracting funds for adviser activities and ad- 
viser morale; the extent to which the team may be able to 
discharge its key functions, the extent,* to which it may be 
on the defensive, and ultimately, its ability to attract 
high calibre staff. ^ 

Factor 3. Does the team possess operational goals and^ 
objectives stated, as a phased development plan 
• with defined priorities? 

' - * ' — 

The function of goals in any organisation ma^-be des- 
cribed as providing guidelines for subsequent activity and 
detailed analysis, and securing the commitment of members' 
of that organisation ^.nd its clients to th6se goals Jby the , 
process of open discussion and argument, /j Goals may ^.lso 
provide a basis for the determination of priorities of 
work, the allocation of tasks to members, and by implication, 
for the rejection or postponing of demands. 

\ The* tradition and professional ethi^ of advisory /Oper- 
ation has*, in many cases ,, mit igated against the adoption of 
a f ormaliged * or systematic planning process for its own 
operations. There is historically a %Jrong emphasis on 
individualism in teams. They %re often prone to accept 
/instantly demands for actiorf from committees, officers and 
schools, possibly in order to demonstrate thpir lrfftispens- 
ibility to clients, and some may in fact justify this fire- 
fighting role as being their principal function. * Such' 
factors as these all contribute to the diffuse nature of * 
team goals and plans, and whilst they may have positive 
aspects, they maj; also produce difficulties for the oper- 
ation of -the team 

• the instant response to demands for its services 
may well create intolerable loads on even the most 
competent adviser,. _ ( 

many innovations which have tsejjLstarted may^not be 
successfully completed, since oihtff ^ttcsks— inteTiere . 

t it is easy for advisers to become "educational butter- 
flies", with a poor record of achievement. 

such„goals as may be in existence >are based on what 
advisers want, to do rather than what clients may *need 
and may be so general and philosophic that they do 
not, function as guidelines. 

individual advisers pursuing the fulfilment of their 
own curriculum interests may-do so without regard 
either to a concerted examination of the overall 
needs of the school, or the LgA/ and may do so'with- 
C out the necessary resources to make adequate contri- 
butions. * 
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onic policy problems &:e very offcen subject to an 
ong period of vacil lajpbn , conflicting atetion, 
ia or neglect \ri the absence of a concerted view ' 
team, e.g. on inservice tr%Lnirfg, and curriculum f» 
cies relating to declining enrolments. 

Factors such as these may well place undue pressures 
oTP*individuals, and where individual performance suffers, 
this inevitably reflects on the te.ara. The manager* o'f ' ' 
the team would therefore seem to have a responsibility to A* 
alleviate these problems * 9 

Any advisers' goals and plans are only valid if they 
are derived from the problems of clients. This may " 
imply a far more accurate diagnosis of "school" ™*eds 
and problems than is currently thought necessary, 
helping schools develop their own institutional pla\js 
or methods of sell evaluation, an art as yet in its 
infancy . g ' 

Participation and commitment of all the members of * 
♦the team in goal formulation. 

Goals and plans should be sufficiently precise to be \\ 
feasible (capable of achievement), phased into a / 
programme or timetable (when possible), capable of 
adjustment (rolling plans), and capable of evaluation. 

Team goals are of no particular use other than at a' ' 
c<*emet ic level, unless some ^subgroup or person takes * 
aboard* a target as his/her personal property , 4# **d 
organises his/her time to work towards it, via Specific 
and updated job descriptions. ) 

4 

The design of such a goal setting process may well 
be facilitated by the use of an external agent. 

Factor 4 Has the team the will and ability ta evaluate 

f continually its own performance particularly, in 
■^terms of satisfying schools' needs? 
an opCn systems approach were to be applied to thd* 
advisory function then a necessary corollary of setting 
goals and formalating plans will be the existence of forms 
of evaluation to ascertain the extent to which those goals 
and plans are being fulfilled, (and if not, why thi%is so). 
Evaluation is, of course, a highly emotive process, Tmd is 
often. ^erce'ived as threatening and disturbing, and thus 
neecre *to be embarked upon with considerable care. The 
•valuation of the performance ot an advlsorjT team is some- 
thing which is always taking place*, in a highly informal 
manner, both by the advisers themselves and by their clients. 
However, j»ith reference, to the performance of the team the 
question perhaps shodld be. how^ooid are advisers' te a ms 
at ..identifying the signals, distinguishing between the 
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symptoms afid causes of problems, and how willing or capable 
are they to act on the basis of their conclusion? 

Nowhere is this more evident than in the thorny 
question of the relevance of the team's activities to the 
needs of clients. 

A number of implications emerge given the significance 
of evaluation within the education sector generally:-^ 

is the team" in fact ready and prepared to evaluate 
itself? Has it the necessary evaluative skill? 

h6w far is it prepared to undertake surgery to close 
down certain activities, and redeploy/retrain its 
advisers in fewer, more appropriate directions,, and 
has "^t suf f lcient ^credib 1 lit'y , mfluence or autonomy 
to do this? 

how far is it prepared to redefine roles, e,g, between 
specialist and generalist advisers? 

how far can it undertake this evaluation on a,ts own? 
Does it not require continuing dialogue and information 
from clients, and possibly the help* of a dispassionate 

what role does internal staff development of advisers / 
play in this possible re-direction of activity? 

There is an added piquancy r to ttue wholejof this 
argument for in the current economic climate, consider- 
able pressures have emerged which desire to examin'e- 
the effectiveness (cost effectiveness perhaps) of the 
whole of the educational sector. If the educational 
administrators are unwilling to undertake systematic 
* * self-examination there is a very good chance that 
othjp-s (non-educationalists) will do this instead. 
It would be idle to pretend that the advisory, feam 
^~elf would be spared microscopic scrutiny. 

Has the team developed an appropriate repertoire 
of roles to build fruitful, helping relation- 
ships, with clients? 

It is apparent from the above that advisers hav4, and 
will continue to hav^, a wide variety of functions to per- 
form, curriculum development, staff appraisal and develop- 
ment, evaluation of school performance, information provision 
for officers and members,, advice on building design ^and 
educational technology, etc. It fallows from thils that 
advisers could exercise these functions through a variety 
of different roles, and relationships. As /ar as schools 
axe conoerned, for example, the relationship could be one 
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of mutual support and interdependence . or of school depen- 
dence on the mdfvl^Wl^adviseE engaged on a particular 
project, or one where\£e adviser is trying to make the 
school independent of himself /herself , and able to stand* 
on its own, relying on its internal expertise. 

It must therefore be asked, "what type of relationship 
is the team/adviser trying to create, and is it appropriate 
for the particular situation"?" It is compatible from our 
previous analysis *hat the answer. should be in the best' 
interests of the client not the adviser. It is not help- 
ful for the advisers to create a feeling of dependence on 
them by schools, and then be personally unable to deliver. 

One may take the argument a stage further by asking 
"do advisers jointly or singly possess a repertoire of roles 
from which ^o select one appropriate to the situation, and 
do they possess the skills necessary to fulfil these roles?" 
In our experience,, these questions are not often put, and 
not systematically answered Let us take an example. 
When helping schools cope with innovation, there are a 
number of quite different roles which may be adopted, for 
example ( 3 ) % 

*a research role, to help evaluate the existing situation 
identify weakness, and evaluate the effect of situations. 

• a catalyst role, to stimulate interest, and demonstrate 
the necessity for innovation or change 

a resour^ role in which he/she makes available know- 
ledge of the problem, technical expertise etc. 

a counselling role, in which he/she listens to problems*' 
from all sources, encourages the person(s) to analyse 
problems for themselves, m a non-directive mamier: 

a full change agent role, in which he/she is an active 
participant in problem identification, analysis, 
resolution and implementation and will contribute 
extensively to discussions, staff development, producing 
information e/c. * 

Supplementary questions now become apparent, for 
example who is best equipped within the team to perform 
particular l-Cles at particular times in particular situations? 
How should advisers acquire the skills underlying these roles? 

Many ofthe problems^fcperienced in the school-adviser. 
relationshiJfWe directly attributable ^o a failure of the 
adviser to recognise which role is needed, or his/her lack 
of competence in a given role. ' 



Factor 6 The integration of adviser effort into an 
effect^e, team, and the creation of a fav 
» tfrganflPational climate in the team. 
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It is conventional to use the term "team" as a collective 
noun for advisers. This implies - 

a well organised and -concerted effort where each member 
is working on behalf of his colleague, and for the 
group's goals as a whole, and where harmony may be »* 
expected in terms of group behaviour, the individual 's 
sense of affiliation, the interrelation of necessary 
tasks, and the co-operation of subgroups relating to 
particular issues. These are a formidable set of 
expectations and usually considerable progress can be 
made in this direction. Problems which can be identi- 
fied here include the following 

many advisers, especially subject specialists 
have tended to operate ^as 'missionaries or 
' loners ' 

working groups have variable success *in develop- 
ing effective working procedures, targets of 
► achievements, and socift.1 cohesion, and may in 

any case have little obvious point of contact 
with many other groups. 

traditional groupings of advisees may be inapprop- 
riate for ne% problems and authorities may have 
• * been slow to evolve new groupings, e.g. area teams, 
project teams and so forth j? 

conflicting or uncoordinated advice.may be passed 
to schools by advisers acting individually* 

f 

those (concerned with curriculum development may 
not ac\ in concord with those whose interests 
may be more in staff development or resources. 

r 

frequent goal displacement (c^ften externally 
induced) within the team regretfully ifcdermmes 
painfully and hard-won consensus agreements 
amongst advisers 

Thus, there are inbuilt tendencies towards fragmentation. 

There are jrlso the behavioural dimensions of te^work, 
since unless the organisational climate of a team is right, 
its capacity to recognise external needs, tcf plan and 
evaluate, and to organise itself properly, will be greatly 
limited, as will Its ability to face up to and resolve its 
difficulties. 

A supportive internal climate is thus a pre-condition 
of .doing other things well, There are a number of signs 
Which oan be looked for to detect the health of the climate, 
of which some examples are. (4) 

are objectives felt to be widely shared amongst * 
members or are goals purely personal*? 
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are mistakes and problems hidden or brought out into 
the open for resolution? 

is problem solving confined to those with status, or is 
everyone enpouraged to be pragmatic? 

is th*re £ close attention to the personal needs and 
difficulties of individual advisers by senior advisers* 

is collaboration freely entered into across subject 
area and locality boundaries? 

are conflicts covered and managed by office politics or 
regarded as creative and necessary , to the education of 
the team as a whole? 

are advisers "locked" irito their jobs, or do they derive 
social and intellectual satisfaction from fresh 
challenges working with other people? * 

We could proceed further with such questions. Suffice 
it to say that we have found indications within most teams 
that negative responses to these questions are not uncommon 
The issue no* is "what can be done to resolve a negative 
situation?" \ 

open leadership and a sharing of difficulties and 
policy issues. 

team building exercises both for the whole group and 
various subgroups . 

sensitive counselling of adv^s^rs by their senior 
colleagues. ^ 

'regular seminars for problem analysis, information 
exchange, and training. 

the creation of tas> groups to offer a sharper attack 
to problems than cfiay be offered by traditional 
structures, with clearly defined terms of reference. 

outlying of an action plan for th^ team which 
Sjrjyarticulates the directions for development 
through the anticipation of future needs, and training 
advisers for future tasks. 

Whilst we have pointed to a need for greater cohesion, V 
we fully realise the problems and difficulties of team 
operation which has a high degree of centralisation - 
rejection of minority views, pressures to conform, the 
subjugating of individual flair 1 , .and also the day-to-day 
reality that the good adviser must have a degree of freedom 

* and entrepreneurial autonomy to actually do the job. The 

* size of team is also likely to have a profound effect on thejfc 
degree of cohesion that is a practical possibility. 
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factor 7 Are support services adequate? 



One of the easiest problems to diagnose in any team is 
the adequacy or otherwise of support staffs, mainly clerical 
and administrative. It would probably be universally true 
that the work of the team has expanded faster than their 
support services. Whilst it is self evident to assert 
how the effectiveness of a team or an individual adviser 
can be crippled through lack of effective support services, 
a solution to the problem would not automatically be found 
i , in increasing the clerical complement. One would also 

have to consider questions such as the conscious design of 
an adequate information base, (library, files on institutions, 
their problems, etc.),*the ski:y.s of advisers in report 
writing and connum cat fcns generally, and the use of 
alternative methods (dictating machines).* In the current 
economic climate this situation i S only likely to worsen. 



Factor 8 Does the team continually invest in its own 
growth potential, through a comprehensive 
framework of staff (and technique) development? 



Whilst advisor> teams ar§ becoming increasingly more 
competent at identif>ing the training and development needs 
of school staff, there is evidence that they are not so 
good at their own internal staff development, which is not 
nearly as systematic as it might be. Comparatively few 
teams have evolved a continuing and updated plan for 
themselves, either in tern^of the "needs of 

the individual members of the team. 



the group as a whole, or of sub-groups of the team. 

Thus, whilst we have fairly regular conferences aimed 
at passing information and developing social cohesion, 
other fundamental staff developmen t problems are neglected , 
e.g. 

conversion Qf subject specialists into generalists, 
(Factor 4; to incorporate pastoral skills for groups 
of schools, the ability to look at curriculum processes 
for the whole school, tfo look at organisational 
processes for the whole school. 

training in research and evaluative skills (Factor 4). 

training in consultancy skills (Factor 5). 

training in group leadership skiils (Factor 6), 

other new emerging needs, e.^. a public relations role 
for the LEA , policy formation, (Factor 2), 
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This is not intended to imply that subject development 
is unimportant - merely' to demonstrate areas of current 
neglect . 

A framework for the development and training of advisers 
thus seems to be needed, since if those who are giving 
advice are themselves becoming progressive ly .outdated , their 
entire credibility is at stake. Staff development of 
advisers may thus be viewed as investment expenditure, and 
the seed corn of the future. 



Cone lus ion 

This paper does not pretend to offer a highly sophis- 
ticated, quantitative based research study of advisory teams 
What it does purport to do is to provide an analytical 
device which advisory teams may use on themselves (preferably 
with other colleagues in attendance), to identify issues of 
concern, and to map out areas of improvement. 

Although its use has identified considerable difficult- 
ies and shortcomings, it should be emphasised that many of 
these are because of the inherent dilemmas which surround 
the role and which have been prescribed by extra-advisor 
agencies, and not only because of internal factors. / 
Whilst one can poittt to desired improvements in team 
management, it should not be forgotten that political 
acumen is likely to prove quite as important a factor as 
professional expertise, if advisory teams are to survive and 
prosper . 



\ 



(1) Some of the ideas developed in this paper were first' 
* identified in "The Advisory Function" NAIEA Journal, 

Summer 1976, Davies, J L and Lyons, G. and 
"Analysing the Effectiveness of the Advisory Team" 
NAIEA .Journal , Spring 1977, Davies J L and Lyons, G. 

(2) For the sake of simplicity trie* argument i s restricted 
to schools and does not include colleges, although 
many of the points made will be equally applicable. 

(3) See E, Hoyle, Research in Education "Planned Change 
in Educat ion" . 

(4J See Fordyce and Weill' *' 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT IN COLLEGES OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
SOME ORGANISATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 

P. Harding & G. Scott . 

Bolton College of '.Education (Technical). 

k The importance of staff development as an aspect of 
Quality Control *n Further Education can hardly be over- 
stated , Manpower, in'the form of academic, administrative 
ana ancillary staffing provides the sector with its most 
costly resource To underline the ypoint , the percentage 
costs of manpower in the average college budget is more than 
80% of its expenditure, exclusive ot debt charges. Such 
costly manpower obviously requires careful management if 
cost effectiveness is to be achieved, and as yet" little 
' attention has been paid to staff development within the F.E 
sector * 

There has not, of course, been a total neglect - a 
number of formal developments are discussed below A 
major push was provided for the development of staff develop- 
ment schemes 'in July 1976 at the DES Short Course Staff 
Development / I nserv ice Training for HFE at Oxford One of 

the major outcomes was the setting up of Regional Staff Dev- 
elopment Study Groups and the work of the North-West Region 
* Group is considered later More significant perhaps, at 

the start of this discussion, is the working definition of 
staff development that developed fror^ the distillatibn of 
the ideas worked out in the Conference study groups, namely 
that 

*■ 

"Staff development w,as seen as an on-going process 
designed to matfimise human resources in order to 
• achieve'the objectives of an organisation. Its 
emphasis was upon raising" effectiveness* and its 
concern for Uie professional and personal develop- 
ment of stafT including those involved in teaching, 
administration, clerical work and ancillary -duties 
It was important*, however, to see staff development 
as one contributor to the development of the total 
j organisation the development of students, curric- 
ulum, other rtraourcfS, etc. were of equal concern . M ( 1 ) 

Staff development , we would argue starts at the stage 
of interview and selectid^. Obviously *new members of 
staff being recruited into a college will have a variety of 
experiences - including in *iany instances teacher training 
and teaching experience Thus SD needs will vary with 

the members- of staff concerned An ideal model can be 
developed to represent ttye process 
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MODEL 

Individual Organisation 
Development 



4— 



Induction ^ ^ Role Modification 

* 'Experience 

i 

Environment 

As is indicated 4n jtfb model the process is an ongoing 
one, the implication beiffc that it applies to all levels of 
staXJ including those in "Top Management" positions. Man- 
agerial and organizational development is thus facilitated 
through the provision of staff development strategies. 

To state that SD is a continuing process is to adopt 
the position taken in the James Committee Report (2) which 
argued the case for a recognition of training needs on the 
basis of a cyclical process. In a sense, such an approach 
is particularly appropriate in F.E, where the developmental 
needs of staff are more continuous than in the school sectors, 
the process being more dynamic because of the changing needs 
of courses and their development. Witness developments in 
TEC and BEC, the demands of CSAA, and in addition the variety 
of organizational change required as a result of - amalgamations 
between colleges. 

Turning now to the context of the fuTther education 
college as an organization. It is apparent to us that 
the provision of SD - at whatever level within the institu- 
tion - is sporadic, often unco-ordinated and for some mem- 
bers non-existent . 

Little consideration has been given to intrinsic SD - 
of the kind suggested by the Oxford Conference - precisely 
because, of the limited interpretation of it and therefore 
value attached to it. Many senior staff members wi^kin 
colleges - as well as the employing authority - are indif- 
ferent about SD, and fail to appreciate the positive con- 
tribution it can make to the college as an organisation, e.g. 
raising (effectiveness and individual commitment. We argue 
too that SD had much to offer and so should occupy a more 
central position within the ongoing provision of activities 
in colleges. 

If this is to be more than mere rhetoric, thenproviusion 
should be made for SD to take place within the orgaffiaat ifcnal 
structure of the college. However, most colleges are\^ 
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typically bureaucratic, the ehain of command starting with 
the Principal, who in turn delegates a degree of authority t 
to his Heads of Department. Colleges are characterised 
by tendency .towards central control, delegation often 
grudgingly passed to subordinates. 

Concern here for/the formal hierarchical structure is 
important for SD (3^7 for it underlines {he need for its 
application to all* members of the college organization, . 
and not just, a s it is typically regarded, for the lower w 
participants (4). For it is not difficult to imagine a 
* situation where the occupants of power roles lose touch 
with their subordinates causing »for them, alienation and 
dissatisfaction. As this occurs , (the*n it becomes apparent 
that the goals of the college, howfever ill defined, may be 
subverted - or more extremely, saljptaged (5). 

The hierarchical! vertical segmentation of individuals 
* from each other, whilst necessary, is not necessarily 

„ destructive The fact that most colleges (admittedly ap- 
plying Burnham) utilise the departmental structure is evidence 
enough of its appropriateness. The danger is that depart- 
ments can quickly become independent compartments each striv- 
ing to .achieve not the college's aims/goals/objectives, but 
those of their own (6) * 

Lateral communication - as well as vertical - can often 
suffer, and the horizontal framework of thicollege organiz- 
ational structure - which perhaps ought to ifterride depart- 
mental boundaries - can display t£e same kitids- of inadequacies 
as the "hierarchi cal vertical structure. Communication be- 
comes* a Key w6rk for both up, down and across the college's 
structure. Effective college organization - in terms of ' 
staff morale. and quality of output - depends', tp some extent 
t > on adequate communication, which in turn depends on the 

quality of the relationship between colleagues (7). The 
pecking order of status between departments obviously affects 
, the esteem of 'staff members - especially at the extreme. * 
High sratus departments will* display an increasing number of 
high grade staff and courses , *h i 1st the opposite will be < 
the case for low^ status departments This contrast could 

be extended to include (disparities in accommodation, level 
of departmental budget, access to resources and so on. 
Another way of looking at it is to see. some departments as 
essential and central to the raison d'etre whilst others 
can be seen as peripheral the main task of the organiz- 
ation - however this is defined. SD / rather than being 
an additive, should be utilized to combat these inherent 
weaknesses in the organizational structure of colleges of 
further education (8). More people - other than an<f in 
addition to the Principal and Vice-Principal - ought to be 
concerned with the college a whole . > 

In many instances colleges in the N.W. region have 
established staff development commi ttees either as a sub- 
committee of their Academic Boards or as a distinct task. 
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.There are also a number 0/ instances where separate appoint- 
ments of Staff Development Officer have taken place where 
they operate wiih 1 nvSt af f Development Unit. In colleges 
where such appo A^fftents have not been made the role is per- * 
formed by either Principal or Vice-Pr 1 ncipa 1 Indeed it 

is usually the t latter s who is given the responsibility for 
what Owen has termed the 'Personnel Function ' in further 
education (9) Activities at college level will obviously 

vary However, at the Regional level the experiences of 

staff involved in promoting SD are shared in the context of*' 
the N W Region Staff Development Study Group 

We have attempted to outline some of the major issues 
in SD The emphasis has been placed upon SD programmes 

as they affect individuals in the organisation The process, 

as we have attempted to show, is a two way affair - develop- 
ment is of individuals but not *}yst for their sak-e , behind 
each aspect of development is the "corporate need(s) of the 
organisation The process is not confined to the provision 

of Bore effective producers - teachers, administrators, 
^ ancillary staff - but includes the development of the Organ- 
isation in a functional sense through improved communications, 
staff morale and what M B Miles (10) defines as organisational 
Health 
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The t^erm 'lower participants' is used here as defined by 
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Throughout the nineteen seventies we have been interested 
at Bristol in thinking about the varioujr strategies which 
might be available to a "manager of chaffg*" in education. 
Writings of Miles (1965), Jones (1969) and of Beane and Chin 
(1970 and 1976) have been absorbed by our students and we 
have made much of Hoyle's observation that the sets of three 
principal strategies for bringing about change in human 
systems identified by those writers bear a peculiar resem- 
blance to one another (Hoyle, 1970). We have #ivited our 
students to examine the potential of these strategies - 
power-coercive, empirical-rational and normat lve-re-educa- 
tive - in the context of Havelock's 1 RD and D', 'social 
interaction', 'problem solver' and 'linkage' models of 
ipriovation processes (Havelock, 1971) and we have stressed 
that these processes can be helpfully seen as interactions 
-between three systems, those of the change agent, of the 
innovation itself and of the client or host system (Bolam, 
1975), the change process over time see as one of mutual 
adaptation between these three interacting systems, and we 
^iave explained 'failures', following the case study of 
Gross, Giacquinta and Bernstein (1971), rn terms of lack of 
understanding not only of the nature of changes proposed 
but also of the settings in which they were to, have been 
implemented and institutionalised and of the change agent 
systems responsible for their ' introduction . We have 
written about these things for other students as well as 
our own (Bolam and Pratt, 1976). 

In a world eager for educational reform with the 
necessary resources relatively easy to find we might have 
left it at that, regarding 'innovation' and 'change' as 
synonyms, interchangeable in our writing in pursuit of 
literary style. But then came the holocust - the oil 
crisis and strikes of 1973/74, rising underemployment of 
school and college graduates, local government reorganisation, 
the Tyndale^affair, the threat of falling rolls in the 
secondary schools, college closures, cash limits, teaching 
career prospects sharply curtailed, Callaghan's "Ruskin 
speech" and increasing militancy among the teachers .... the 
convenient assumption that 'planned change' was synonymous 
with 'desirable innovation' was no longer tenable. Senior 
management in schools now began to find collaboration, as 
distinct from .compliance, less eas^ to come by from their 
junior colleagues who grew understandably less .ready to 
risk their vita] interests in the cause of change which took 
the form of contraction of their service. We had advised 
heads to lean as far as they could, * while retaining the 
confidence of those ( supepordinates ) to whom they are 
themsel^e-s accountable, towards the adoption of a pari 
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managerial style, employing influence rather than control 
strategies and inviting collaboration rather than compliance 
froto their subordinates (Bolaa and Pratt, 1976)-. There 
m are schools (and hopefully there always will be> whe^e this 
advice we offered in the mid-seventies to heads tetill holds 
go©cj| But there are other schools*(far too many of them) 
wherE this a4yice must now be called into question Today 
the interests \£*feenior management (or of those to whom 
s,enior management is responsible) are often apparently 
directly opposed to those, of assistant teachers., Change 
strategies which < are lqtendedly influence-based rather than 
rel^fcit upon sanctions are^increasingly suspect. More 
subordinates respond to managerial initiatives not so much 
with offers ojf collaboration as with compliance,- resistance* 
or eve a by ignoring the superordriiate "move . ' ^/ 

In three Avon secondary schools earlier this year, 
. faced with mid-year cuts in* staffing which could no£ be 
implemented without/ s igni f ic an t r<i*ision of school time- 
tabrTes, members or the National Umipn of Teachers took . 
industrial action in protest .' Although this was at^irst 
sight unsurprising, *her# were a number qf features^f 
particular interest about the strategies which the teachers 
employed. First, it was evident that they^did not necessarily 
regard themselves as having withdrawn from participation in 
tf the work of their schools ~ they made themselves' avai lable-* • 
l^school to teach classes on the 'old' timetable and, in 
atjleast one case known to the writer, an active NUT member 
fvaTlfcigreed to prepare the revised timetable bu« without 
, f commitment to participation Id teaching it, *tUey regarded 
their action as being in support of the casejlprgued with 
the; LEA &y their, heads among others, thatl danfageh inflicted 
by the pVoposed cuts upon their puVils f ellug&tion would 
far outweigh any savings achieved Tlaeytheiref ore refused 

- to participate m the LEA ' s planned change and, instead, set 
'out to get it renegotiated. .In pursuance .of this objective 
the teachers iq the three schools initially concerned adopted 
^»ics which could be lnterj^eted • as 'regrouping' - or, in - 
political science terms, the formation of new coalitions - 
one* theuj^arly protests had brought no result. Action was 
organised^n a rota system, involving many more schools with 
. aims which included maintenance of a high level of protest 
.■while minimizing the Impact jupon individual- children, 
Teachers from one achool we|e shown on, television orJfnising 
alternative educational activities outside the^ sohooF premises . 
Appeals were being made' to the public not only over the' pleads 
of the heads, but also over the heads of the LEA. * 
\ eventual q^come? This sHill looks different from different 
V vl^)oints. In negotiation the LEA gave little,- if any, • 
|»ound in terms, of r£starat'itb of teaching posts during the 
• Current academi#year but no-otfe can 'ever know to what extent 
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the strength of the protest and its surrounding pu£>14city 
will h^ve conditioned, the future handling of teaching; statf 
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deployment. .Many will believe, and act on the tjehef. thtft 
employer-employee relations will nev^r be juiite the Saft4 
again and that, should the\ issue ever 'come .up again , what^ 
wa* once regarded as ^a purely managerial issue could now be 
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seen as a proper subject •Tor delicate "political" negotiations 
In this context it is interesting to observe the possible 
development of a managerial technique, in which the staffing 
ratio for. each school woirld be derived from curriculum 
considerations rather than t*e t curriculum from the pupil- 
teacher ratio. Whether this yill be enough tottetablish 
new legitimated routines and so to take the issW back out 
of politics into the managerial sphere, or whether political 
negotiations ovenstaffmg ratios will be transformed mto " 
political negotiations over the organisation of the curriculum 
- and whether such negotiations, if they ,come to pass, will 
be contained within the schools or extended ta the LEA or ' 
beyond ^only time will' tell 

the key issues no longer surrcXind the question as t^ 
whether .teachers can be helped to, respond, m their ownJP 

rself-irvterest , to the initiatives of enlightened benevo^Vit 
heads. Today (we need to understand the interactions between 
superordmates defending the interests of the providers of < 
the education service, and subordinates defending their 
opposing interests. Common interests remain, or so it is* 
claimed on all sides, although' they seem to have slipped 
down the agenda of priority matters for attention. ' Such 
interactions are indeed 'negotiations' in the sense »f the 
JiG£tf-a4ppted in the recent monograph "Negotiating the*. 
Curriculum" (Weston, 1979) which develops the idea in 

^explami^g pupil/teacher transactions in the classroom, thus' 

"'Negotiation implies that there are different 
interests to be reconciled. But it also implies 
some element of tcommdn interest on* which the v 
parties can agreV' f * c 

*> ) , (ibid, p 41) 

One response to recent trends, and it is incta** the response 
of some teachers, 'is to turn 'to their union /'S* the first 
sign of difficulty. Another is to eschew tte use of 
strike action in particular, even in t#e last resort, and 
to seek 'professional' recognition through taking this 
, stand. ^ut most teachers, I suspect, fall somewhere 
between tJfese positions ,in their feelings and in their 
behaviours ' / Can we identify a range of 'response' or 
' interact/on * strategics ,' complementary to* the change" 
strategics available to management, which we would expect 
ttoeseVfeachers to choose from 1 ? Can we even move towards " 
-a^gMating a teacher's track record, in $he perception: of 
those to whom he is responsible, with a concept of y managerial 
style' which we proposed five years ago? * 
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'(...."but in choosing his administrative strategy', 
(i e his intended combination of control and 
influence strategies) for deling with such a 
problem, the head is not *a free agent, he is 
contrained not ooly by the nature of the particular 
task 1r\ hand and by his own personal inclinations, 
but also by the social and professional context 
in whicii the change is* to take place and by his 
staff's perception of^his own past record as a 
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manager ... In the short term be is a captive of 
bis own managerial style , tbe head who suddenly 
adopts an uncharacteristic administrative strategy 
invites scepticism*- indeed he courts disbelief 
and distrust" . 

CBolam anitjfiratt, 1976, p. 19) 
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Since the concept of managerial stfle was^btfilt up from 
suborcji'nate perceptions of ^superordinate s trategi c 'choices » 
this may be the best point from which to develop these 
ideas. * -* ' 

We may perhaps assume that, in one kind*bf ideal world, 
superordinates only use ' pure* inf luenctf 1 strategies, that 
these are perceived by subordinates as intended and that 
collaboration duly f o 1 lows ,« whether a sup^rordinate initiative 
is accepted err rejected appears to be of secondary importance 
to the spiriA of the interaction which, if advice offered 
15 seen fts* rle j ec t ab le wi t hou t penalty, is one in which trust 
is built up and in which the prospects for sub^quent 
collaboration are enhanced We can also envisage another 

itieal or polar type of situation m which all superordina\e 
strategies are intended as, and are percei\ed as, acts of 
control, inviting compliance as t*be response - but being 
met s ffine t lmes by active countermoves or by what may be best 
cal lec^Jassive resistance, * 

| Here are the first elements of a range of 'confront- ■ 

comply* strategies which might be adopted m-response to 
superordi nate control strategies' But before analysing 
these any further we should perhaps turn our attention 
away from ideal types to the real world 'in which 'compounds' 
of conf ron t-comp 1 y ^ and collaborative strategies are to be 
found These compounds (of which that adopted by the time- 
tables \r\ Avon citied above appears to be a good exampl-e), 
■can tnen' be *r e&ard£d_as 'subordinate negotiating st r ategies^ 
complementary to the earlier concept of administrative 
strategies as us^d by "Hoyle (1970) and discussed by Bolam 
<19?5* in suggesting that the use of incentives rather than 
sanctions can be seen as a significant variant on the power 
coercive strategy * *e can for the sake of consistency, 
now relabel both 'managerial' and 'administrative'' strategies 
sunply as superordinate (negotiating) strategies Similarly, 
f'ollo^ving Weston (ibid p 42) who sees negotiation 

'"lying on a continuum somewbjre between confrontation 
at one end^and at the other committed co-^peratioo" , 

wt- ^n envisage subordinate negotiating strategies which are 
corajpunds of co-chpera,ting with conf ront / comply , So it is 
the -propensity of a subordinate to attach weight to consider- 
ations of common purpb4**M l . e . to collaborate r4ther than 
merely to comply ) -which is seen by superordinates as deter- 
mining thsrt subordinate's negotiating style. 





INFLUENCE STRATEGIES AND COLLABORATIVE RESPONSE 




Two main \ypes of influence strategy have already been 
identified, by ^Benne and Chin among others, i.e. ttfose wjbich 
rely primar^fy on mutually recognisable expertise, irrespective 
of its source, to^resolve essentially technical problems and 
those whijjh rely c*n the acceptance by both change agent and 
client thai effective innovation requires a change of 
attitudes, relationships, values and skills on the part of 
any or a,ll concerned* The response, in either case, may 
be made 'by an indivioual or*a group and may or may not rely 
on resources which are\cont>ained within ttye span of control , 
of the superordinate 1 n \quest io*i . Thus, from a superordinate 
perspective., we can recognise four. main possibilities ^ 

- col labor at ive/ 1 ndiv ldua "l/con tai ned - eg, the 
response of a trusted confidential adviser 

- ' col laborati ve/grpup/ contained -eg when the 

response, to the bead corses from a group of staff 
* within the school 

- col labor at 1 ve/ indiv 1 dual /ex tended - e g the 
trusted adviser with out-of -school resources 

- col labor at ive/ group/ extended -eg . this 
is the characteristic response of the 'problem 
solving group' with external linkage *hich 
'progressive teachers' of educational administration 
have advocated, indeed eulogised, in the 1970s V 
(spo/for example, Baker, 1980) 

CONTROL STRATEGIES THE RANGE OF RESPONSES 

Although 'the variety of control strategies appeacsYto w 
be less "than that of influence strategies, most of the, \ ^ 
argument centring or. the question of "whether the recognition 
of same, classes of sanctions is to be regarded as 'rational* 
or as^ ' compl i-an t ' behaviour, the range ofc Responses appears 
to be wider As in the case of influence strategies it 
seems^mportant to recognise that the response may come * 
from individuals or from groups and that r esponden t ( s ) may 
or mav net call upon resoi/rces outride the span of* control 
of the supefordinate The added pcompl ex 1 1 y comes from the 
recognition of three modes *of response to a perceived control 
strategy, rather than one N These appeaT to be made by x 
comply 1 ng , by passively resist mg^ the superordinate move,^ 
or by actively confronting ft The tv^plvefold typology * 
generated is exemplified below * 

RESPONSE .STRATEGY LXAMPLE 

Mode * scope lefrel .* ^ (as percejved by superordinate) 

comply / ind iv ldual / contained The response of a 'yes man'^ % 

c omp L^group / ex tended A -group, 'such as a subject 

department in a school might 
use significant external^ 
resources (e.g. contact with 
| * an adviser) in choosing to comply. 
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passively resist / individual/ The response of an individual 
^xtended ' s who has sought^ advice from his 

\ union, but k^afbeen advised 

that his case is 'unwinnable' . 

confronty individual /extended Adviser or union invoked by 

individual teacher" (who may be 
bluffing) resisting what he 
claims is an instruction to 
behave 'unprof essionally ' (The 
p invoking of the head or a deputy 

in a dispute between an indiv- 
idual teacher and his head of s 
dept. would also fall within 
this category . ) 

con front / group / extended 'Official' action in which 

outsiders are involved, leaving 
the superordinate unable to 
settle the issue by negotiation 
without prior reference -to 

* * others to whom he is accountable 

(e.g. CEO., LEA. » Chairman of 
* Governors, or if superordinate 

is, say the CEO., the possi- 
bilities multiply again«V t)ES., 
ACC, Chief of Executive of 
LEA . , etc. ) ^ 

•So what 7 For .the present there is little to add, except 
to note the possibility, of further variants such as apparent 
collusion -between superordinate -and subordinate who may , 
' forgetY an(l 'ignore* an instruction respectively in the 
* shared/but unstated recognition that 'hassde' is .hardly 

conduchlvfe to creative teaching. Nor do effective managers 
look foV jPyrrhic victories, as many canny teachers know - 
but few wise teachers risk calling tiie bluff of a sup^rord jjfcate 
who doesn't seem to know what it would cost him ta win. If, 
is, of course, the last two strategies which are of particul 
iaterest • Why do particular teachers in particular 
circumstances respond irr these ways? Do we know? Is it 
researchable.? Could the resuits of such research be used 
to clarify, and therefore improve*, 'relationships within school 
hierarchies even where interests are conflicted? These 
are for the moment open questions, well worthy of our 
attention . 

A final point concerns the vexed conceptual relationships 
between 'management ' and 'politics' and between 'participation 1 
and 'negotiation'. Is it the case that in 'managerial' 
thought not only the fact of hieArchy is treated as a jgiven, 
but also many facets of its form? Is 'participation* 
rh««rfcg ranted as a concession b£ those with access to legitimated 
control strategies to thos^e without such«access? Is i{ 
the case, by contrast, thajt in 'political' thought the form 
of hierarchies, if not .the fact of hierarchy, is regarded 
as problematic, as potentially reneibt.^ble at any time or* 
place? Can ' counter,' "&z& titles 41e understood as a 
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rejection not only of compliance, but also of the managerial* 
notion of participation, in favour of negotiation between 
parties neither of which is capable of completely controlling 
'the actions of the other? 

Seen in this light the behaviour of subordinates who 
seek to fc^m coalitions (a political activity if ever there 
was one) to negotiate with their members' (managerial) 
superordinates cannot be regarded as perverse, it is only 
to be expected. But so to?, should superordinates who 
are threatened with outflanking be expected by subordinates, 
to seek to join strong coalitions. Whether such escalation 
improves the quality of decisions negotiated, or whether it 
merely serves to make less satisfactory compromises stick 
a little longer, is 1 a moot point which can probably only be 
answered instance by instance. But perhaps all parties 
to disputes^ could usefully think through issues prior to 
^ their escalkti^n? 

If they do so\ it seems that questions' of 'autonomy' 
wiJft come quickly to the fore - autonomy of teachers in 
schools, of* schools in LEA education systejns, of education 
committees in local government , of local government in the 
national' context and, increasingly I suspect, of pupils 
and their parents in relation to the^jrtiole gamut. Those 
institutions which survive with theJr autonomy more or 
less intact seem likely to be those/which, can develop 
internal political Systems, using Acally available knowledge, 
expertise and -political c,lout to resVlve problems which are 
incapable of Managerial * resolutionVithout escalaUon. 
Is it schools not school systems, andVeacher-learner 
relationships not oi^anised classes, winch ought to be the 
focus for, development? Would the adoption of such an 
- approach necessarily entail an unacceptable (i.e. non- 
* legitimate) forfeiture of control by the higtfer echelons of 
government*? If, as the growing insistence on accountability 
seems to indicate, this does-seen to be thw^ase in practice, 
what can" be done 9 

Surely the problem will not gt> away? The crystal ball 
• is but' dimly lit,* but perhaps real progress might be made 
' by developing frameworks withi n ,w*hi ch everyone, even the * 
child, counts as a potential negotiator. It is in this 
sense that I believe politics, with' a small .'p' , should be 
a central activity in education - but perhajps it already 
is^ although many of us in .our managerial roles find this 

'hard fro recognist or to accept. It is more comfortable to 
think of oneself selectively granting rights of participation 
to others than it is to 'come to terms with our partial 

.dependence upon' them, especial ly where these 'others' are * 
people we regard ashless expert than outselves. But if we 
are to be truly accountable "for the things we do in their 
interest, then I believe we have to be willing to negotiate 
with them, thus simultanebusly recognising their lelgitimate 
interests and expressing our accountability. The problem 
of accountability will not go away, but it* can be worked 
through. 
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A VIEW OF PARTICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT AND ITS 
IMPACT ON THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION IK SCHOOLS 

Ron Stenning , i 

Anglian Regional Management Centre L- 



As the title of this paper implies there are a wide 
variety of perceptions, about 'participative management'. 
The central concern here is with collective bargaining and 
its sovereignty over roost ^other forms of participation in 
the conduct of Institutional affaiiys. ' 

f - v 

In support of this contention, reference will be made 
both to the British experience of school governing bodies 
and an American model of 'shared governance', which will 
serve a number of purposes. Firstly, a comparative review 
of "ostensibly distinctive systems of school governance will 
enrich the debate-. * Secondly, the comparative approach will 
provide insights into a number of concepts of participative 
management. Thirdly, a cross-cultural review of school 
governance illustrates parallel concerns about the quality 
of education* and the impact of part icipatiVe management. 
Fourthly, on fhe basis of the UK and American experience of 
school governance, judgments can be made as to the adequacy 
of the participative structures chosen and their future 
relevance in the quest yto enhance the quality of education. 

It (is clearly beyond the scope of a short paper to 

attempt fen examination of the bewildering array of particle 

.pative management schemes. However, since the American \ 

model of school governance embraces a' number of notions of 

participative management- it is perhaps useful to begin with 

a case history of the system of 'shared governance' adopted 

in, Salt Lake City, Utah, USA. ■ 
T - K _ 

in 1973 the Board* of Education of Salt Lake City School 
District was faced with a Crisis as a consequence of a steep 
decline in school rolls and the attendant reduction of State" 
funds. The Board's problems were compounded by rising 
tensions between teachers and administrators and the vocal 
criticisms of parents *nd the -wider community about the 
quality of education provision. It was made clear to the 
Board that the established pattern of unilateral decision- 
making was no longer acceptable, and teachers, ancillary 
staffs, parents knd administrators, demanded the right to 
participate in the decisions that hft-herto had been the * 
exclusive province of the fcqard of Education. 

In response to mounting criticisms about t^e management 
of the School pijrtrict, the Board of Education consulted wiVi . 
representatives of the teachers' association and^other groups 
concerned an* five main problem areas were identified 
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- the legal responsibility of the Board 

- declining school enrolments 

- maintenance of fiscal integrity 

- low morale among teachers* and administrators 

- loss of public confidence in the schools 

The Board's initial, and ' overriding .^concern was tflf 
establish an acceptable institutional mechanism which wolld 
enable representatives of the interest groups conoerned to 
participate in the decision making process for the district 
which would not be in violation of the Board's legal duties. 
The' solution to the Board's" dilemma proceeded through a 
number of stages. In the first instance, representatives 
from the teachers, administrators ,^nd ancillary staffs were 
invited to participate in the District Superintendent's staff 
meetings with full voting rights ^ 

The apparent success of this venture led to the notion 
of /shared governance' at the level of the school, and sub- 
sequently an institutional arrangement was devised- comprising 
a School Improvement Council and a School Community Council. 
The former *as established in each school from its faculty 
and administration. .Under the terms of its constitution 
this Council was authorised 'to establish and implement 
procedures and programmes for the individual school consis- 
tent with the policies of the Board of Education and subject 
to ratification by the faculty of the school and approved by 
the Superintendent' (1).' * The School Community Council, 
with membe/ship drawn from parents and the wider community, . 
is also based at each school and under its terms of reference 
■may make recommendnt ions on school policies and programmes. 

The [School Councils are ostensibly separate entities 
but in reWlity this only applies to their composition^ In 
all other/respects their spheres of interest are essentially 
the same/ This 1 s_ exemp 1 1 f led in J he 1 r common « dut y to en- 
hance tlfe quality of eHucat ioha*I prpvTsflori' and to' raise 
educational standards at the school. , The precise functions 
of the School Councils are not delineated in their respective 
' constitutions, and it ma£ be inferred from the absence of 
syth provisions that thfea^e agencies enjoy considerably aut- 
onomy i* their decision-making In practice they have very 
fine discret i6nary powers and^heir decisions^are largely 
conf ined *to relatively mundane matters of school' administra- 
tion, 

« * * Critics of the Salt Lake City system of school governance 
ar&ue'that school councils merely serve to legitimise the 
Board of Education's policy decisions and at a superficial 
level of analysis there is 'some validity in such claims. Thus, 
the Board of Education may^persuade the school councils of the 
• desirability of reviewing a particularV s P ect of education and 
to recommend a course of action, which, because of tb'e terms 
of reference given, nmy replicate the Board's undeclared plans. 
The Board of Education's authority is also underpinned by 
the constitutions of the school councils which require then 
to act in accordafoo#»wlth the Board's strictures on the 
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following major^areas of professional and administrative 
concern - f 

- education policy 

- education finance , 

- ethics 

- Federal and State laws. 

However, there is another dimension to the processes 
of shared governance in Salt t&be City which effectively 
inhibits unilateral action by\ h * < B oard of Education and 
therefore merits attention. Collective negotiations are 
an integral parf of the system of shared governance. Thus 
all matters pertaining to the terms and conditions of 
teachers are •Bbject to negotiation between the Board of' 
Education and the teachers' union. The outcome of such 
negotiations is a comprehensive collective agreement which 
is legally binding on both parties SigTU f leant ly , the 

collective agreement reflects wider societal pressures and 
concerns about the quality of education provision, and schol- 
astic attainment Provision is made in the agreement *for 
teachers to be evaluated against a°detailed list of criteria 
and the relevant clauses are included below since they are 
an important feature of this analysis. 



Procedures for Evaluation and Remediation 

Article 9 of the collective agreement states that - 

I 

t - each teacher in the district shall develop his/ 

her own Educational Accountability Plan in con- 
sultation w»ith the principal and related to the 
district objectives^ 

- the plan shall be completed no later than October 
of 4 each school year , 

- the principal shall have an individual conference 
with each teacher prior to the implementation*^ 

% the Accountability Plan, 

- subsequent conferences shall be held with the 
teacher as needed ' At such time, if the objec- 
tives are not being met or teaching performance 
is unsatisfactory the principal may suggest 
revision of the objectives or assistance with the 
teaching performance . . 

* t 

when a principal requests remedia tion of a teacher, 
t the teacher shall be informed of hTs7her' right to 
be represented by an Association member*. After 
such information has been given to the teacher, 
the form "Referral for Remediation 1 ' 1 should be 
completed and sent to the central office; 

- the Remediation-Assistance Team shall consist of 
the school principal, Association* co-ordinators ,' 
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grade/subject assisting teachers, 

- two school months after the remediation~*plan has 
been put into effect an evaluation meeting of the 

- teacher and members of the Remediation Assistance 

* Team will' take place. If remedflUion is success 
"ful, the remediation process will be terminated 
and the records destroyed, Should remediation 
be unsuccessful at the conclusion ot the first 
two months, there shall be an additional three 
months of remediation, 

- when termination is necessar^^ecause of an in- 
dividual's failure to meet remediation standards, 
notice shall te given at"leastw30 days prior to 
the proposedyflate of germination . . . 

The criteria for evaluating tjeachers ' proficiency ape 
appropriately referred to in the collective agreement as, 
"Teaching Expectancies" fcnd they are included in full as 
follows - 

1. Determines standards* of expected student performance 

(a) Pre-assessment (diagnosis) 

(b) Competencies expected at a given level 

(c) Determine individual needs 

( Expected goals for student achievement 

(e) Evaluation of^joals * 

2. Provides learning environment % 

(a) Availability of resources personnel 

(b) Aval labi lity of variety, of resource materials 

(c) Physical organisation and learning process 

(d) Positive attitude toward student 

(e) All students can learn 

(f) Teacher shows enthusiasm and commitment for the 
subject taught 

(f) Student behaviour demonstrates acceptance of 
' learning experience 

& 

3. Demonstrates appropriate student control * ^* 

(a) Evidence that student knows what to do 

(b) Evidence that student is working at task 
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<-c) Evidence of positive responses from students be- 
cause of adults' demonstration of fairness, accep- 
tance, respect', flexibility, etc. 

(d) Appropriate control in crisis situation 

(e) Anticipate and avoid crisis situations 
Demonstrates appropriate strategies for teaching 

(a) Demonstrates techniques, that are appropriate to 
different levels of learning ' 

(b) Adjusts techniques to_different learning styles 

(c) Uses variety of techniques to teach specific skill 
or cpncept 

(d) Gives directions that are clear, concise and 
appropriate to the student learning level 

(e) Establishes two-way communication with students 
and utilises feedback to determine teaching strat- 

, egies 



(f) Demonstrates that a purpose has been determined 
for the instruction_(2) - 

It is not our primary cotfcernf h-ere to enter into a 
discussion on the merits or otherwise of the criteria used 
to evaluate teachers' performance. In the specific context * 
of participation in 'decisions on matters directed at improving 
the quality of education, such collectively-determined pro- 
visions serve to highlight the preeminence of the collective 
bargaining forum within the institutional framework of school 
governance. It was indicated above that the spheres of 
> influence and powers of decision of the School Councils are 
circumscribed by the Board of Education's pol-icies. Action 
stemming from such policies sis largely determined by the 
negotiations between the teacWa' union and tfce Board in 
the first instance and only supWquently do they become a 
matter of direct concern to school councils wjiich maintain 
a monitoring role on educaional standards. However, even 
hsre fhe council's role is effectively neutralised. Theo- 
retically, teachers set their goals in conjunction with the 
Head in the light of th,e evaluation criteria, but in practice 
teachers tend to set their goals in\isolation a/d inform th« 
Head of their level of attainment &k tfe end of the school 
year Suffice it to say that the Vutcome of this process 
is the general elevation of the teacher's competence Thufe, 
while the School Councils undoubtedly perform an advisory 
function they also serve to distance parents and the wider 
community from where^the important decisions are made, which 
is the collective bargaining arena. j 

Now, the phMse 'institutional participation' implies a 
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form of 'suffrage' usually associated with the political 
processes in wider society. Thus on a strict interpre- 
tation the term suggest that participants may change the 
management of the institution by some form of electoral 
system or *to determine directly organisational decisions. 
However, in practice, and this is sharply illustrated by the 
Salt Lake City scheme, institutional participation is fre- 
quently associated with much narrower concepts including 
joint consultation with employees and representatives of 
other groups concerted, collective bargaining, and partici- 
pative styles of supervision. The School Councils are 
essentially consultative organs, collective bargaining is 
exclusive to employers and unions and preserves the .status 
Quo, and teacher evaluation is an exercise in participative 
supervision On empirical grounds, therefore, the Salt 

Lake system of 'shaTed governance' is hardly the unique 
venture that first impressions would seen to suggest 

The. pragmatic concerns of the senior education adminis- 
trators continue to be the dominant force in the Salt Lake 
City District of Education exemplified in the Collective 
Agreement which incorporates the procedures and processes, of 
, 'school governance ' . Head teachers and Senior Administrators 
are enthusiastically committed to shared governance, but this 
stance is in sharp contrast to many parents and representa- ' 
tives from the wider community who view with scepticism the 
participation processes ^nd their contribution to decisions 
on education issues * 

The latter view is a familiar one in the UK. Indeed, 
the Re*port of the Taylor Committee (3) is indicative of the 
level of public concern abo^T education standards generally 
and the role of school governing bodies in particular. » • 
"Pay lor /reminds us that under the 1944 Education Act, ' . v the 
functions of secondary school governing bodies must be set 
out by the local education authority in articles pt govern- 
ment which'have to be approved by the Secretary of State. 
The responsibilities allocated to governors cover all or . 
some aspects of the appointment and- dismissal of teachers^ ^ 
and other staff, the admission of pupils, internal organis--^ 
ation and curriculum, finance, the care and upkeep of the 
premises, and the fixing of certain school holidays' (4). 
Such an impressive* 1 is t of responsibilities seemed to offer 
& charter for parents and the* wider community to participate 
the management of schools 
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j However, in common with the school councils in Salt Lake 
City, the actual decisibn-making powers of school 'governors 
were effectively limited by centralised financial controls 
and executive management structures that remained outside 
the scope of the 1944 Education Act 'The consequence was 

that any functions assigned to governing bodies were shared 
by other and more powerful partners, themselves increasingly 
limited in their freedom by national policies and agreements' 
(5) In response to growing public pressure local education 

authorities have . at temp ted to reform the structures of school 
governing Ijpdies mainly by widening t^eir representative base 
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to fcnclude teachers and a higher proportion of parents than 
was the general practice. Such changes are reflected in 
the 1980 Education Act, where the provision relating to 
school governors seems to be based largely on existing prac- 
tice. 

, While the 1080 Act may have given legislative expression 
to the existence of a broad consensus about the organisation 
and composition of school governing bodies , i there remain con- 
siderable differences of opinion as to what'the guidelines 
in respect to" the functions of school governors should contain. 
In this connection, Davies and Lyons (6) offer a way to pro- 
ceed when they identify a number of key processes involved in 
school management and allocate responsibilities for such 
activities among governing bodies, teachers, LEA staffs and 
so on. However, a significant 'Omission from the model 
advanced by Davies and Lyons is the function of teachers' 
unions, but they are perforce involved in decisions- that 
affect their members. Thus, included in the key processes 
suggested by Davies and Lyons are goal setting and performance 
evaluation, and in so far as such activities imply a change 
in the terms and conditions of teachers' employment, then 
their unions will demand that the matter be resolved through 
the collective bargaining mechanism. In such cases,' school 
governors' responsibilities can only be determined by reference 
to negotiated agreements between employers and unions. 

The force .of this observation may be judged by reference 
-to current negotiations between employers and teachers' unions 
throughout the country about such issues as deployment of 
teaching) staffs . extra curricula activities,' teacher refcKjn- 
dancy and so on. Teachers' terms and conditions of employ- 
ment are ineluctably bound up with the quality of education 
provision and in the light of wider societal pressures for 
an improvement in education standards it is extremely likely 
that teachers' competence will increasingly/be a major focus 
of attention. But if teacher evaluation is intrpduced, its 
form and oversight will almost certainly be determined in the 
collective bargaining -fcprum* where school governors are excluded. 

9 

This dimension of school management underlines the dilemma 
confronting the architects of the guidelines for school gover- 
ning bodies. While the preference may be for guidelines 
which are sufficiently flexible to accommodate the richness 
and diversity of lqpal traditions and modus operandi of schools, 
there are powerful pressures for uniformity. The^desire by 
successive governments to exercise central control over educ- 
ation budgets, and the strength of the collective bargaining 
tradition, effectively relegate the decision-making powers 
of school governing bodies to a very subordinate position^ 
in the conduct of educational affairs. .While it 4s conceded 
that collective bargaining represents a narrow view of 'partic- 
ipative management* there seems no other viable alternative 
given the political philosophy which has dominated societal, 
affairs in the 20th century. 
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QUALITY CONTROL IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
TWO IDEOLOGIES AND THEIR CORRELATES 



Rob -Cuthbert * * r 

Further Education Staff College, 

Coombe Lodge. > y 4 

I , 

I take it as self-evident that it is possible to assess 
auality in higher education. Every day, people make judge- 
ments about* the quality of a student's work', of a teacher's 
performance, of a degree course, of a department of an 
institution, and even of the higher education system as 'a 
whole. This is not to/say that' these Justtgements are neces- 
sarily consistent, systematic or objective. It is merely 
to argue that people fincT it possible, indegd unavoidable, - 
to assess quality, as a normal part of everyday Activity in 
higher education. The nature of that assessment varies 
with the context, the purpose and the values of the assessor. j 
In this paper I shall explore some of the questions of value 
which condition judgements about quality. 

j ^ ality control is a concept borrowed from manufacturing^ 
industry, where it* denotes a routine part of the production 
process. What are the 'products' of higher education? 
From some perspectives HE doe,s have a definable 'product', 
such as the trained graduate, or the research report . T From 
other perspectives HE isf a process, such, as personal- divelop- 
' ment or the pursuit of knowledge, which is its own justifi- 
cation. Either perspective aay^be^ valid, depending on^-Wie 
context. In an expansionist era the argument that HE is 
a process, good \n itself, is often sufficient to increase 
the flow of resources to the system. In more troubled 
times the focus switches to the products of HE and to argu- 
ments about value for money. To sustain expenditure on 
HE we must point to the value of our products in social and* 
economic terms, and emphasise the dangers^ of a decline in 
quality. Debated about 'cost and quality are often conducted 
in confused and ambiguous language. For example, the* 
reflex reaction of some academics to a cut in., resources is 
a cry of '.declining standards'. We need a better explan- 
ation of quality than this, and to get there we must refine 
the terms of the debase.- 

i ,What are the terms most often Used in judgements of 
quality in HE? Some assessments merely involve a thresh- 
old of acceptability; as in pass/fail grades for student 
assignments, or in CNAA validation/of a proposed course. 
Other assessments involve finer discrimination, as in the 
classification of student degrees, or the select-ion of sta{f 
for promotion. The assessment of quality is often cloaked 
by an academic mystique. The purpose of this mystique is 
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an attempt to reserve judgements about qualify in "higher 
education to academics, and, an unfailing indicator of the 
•attempt is a reference to 'academic standards'. 

1 What is an 'academic standard'?, Various respectable 
defini t ions 'might be advanced, deal'ing with such qualities , 
*as balance in the treatment of subject matter, rigour in 
method, logic and compreh%nsi veness . in approach, openness 
to challenge, capaoity to promote UjOderstandi ng , and so . 
-My dictionary defines 'academic' as meaning ' of,^io practi«aj 
importance '. # Certainly there i's a tension between praC ti - 
pjUi t y and- vai ldyty , as Broady ( 1978) pointed out in an 
Tfrt ic 1 e entitled 'Down iith Academic Standards' ' . Broady 
suggested th'at ' in te 1 lec^tual" enter la ' would be more help- 
ul than 'academic standards' in assessing quality because > 
his ' . 



' . makes it easier to recognise that^ academics 
the bureaucrats HE - are not dcung something 
totally differerft from the practical man, Jbut that 
we are all engaged In intellectual* activity ' (p 6) 

v' i ' \ 

Indeed, to ref^r to 'intellectual criteria' ,wouId make 
the academic mvstique harder Jo sustain' ' As Broady argues; 
it would force qualit> control to be explicated in terms of 
rigour, balance, understanding or whatever * Academics 1 
talking about academic standards rarely descend to^such ' 
vulvar specifics. The explanation *is much simpler 
Academic standards are what academics agree to be th e, s t and - 
ards . 1 , 



the. 



• This ' def intt ion ' need not be- as,' vacuou 
At the least Jt tells us that academic qua 
^achieved by academics. , And furthermore 
we should invest i gate which academic's sl^u 
and how they come to agree.' The* rem*i 
develops two alternative answers to thes 
. alternatives are polar opposites, perha 
, reflect di £/erent*value *pref erences\ 
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i To discover these di f f erences^we mus 
the definition of 'academic' Tbe orth 

sed by Hoodie- and Eustace (1074, p. 58)' 

'(There is)' a wide range* of t^ues^ions which may 
be labejled academic « The'se include questions - 
like wtio^shall be admitted &s*a student + awarded 
a degree ,* appointed to tfie staff, or'promoted, » 
and according to what standards of judgement 9 
Wbat courses will be provided, in what subjects, 
hy whom, for whom, ^nd leading to what qual i f i^a,t ion, 9 * 
and, what research projects will be undertaken, by \ . 
whom, and subject to whsft provisos 9 Decisions on 
these questions are, of course, «ubje£t to over- 
riding constraints imposed, above «11, by the avails- 
ability of fj,naf\ce.' 
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» *^hi8 view of the meaning of , academio , has particular 
implications for *the way in whicrj quality is and should be 
assessed. .Hoodie and Eustace, in their treatment of 
power and authority ^n British* universities , discerned 
various models of decision making - oligarchic, democratic 
and republican Of these they argue that the republican 

model dominates, and rightly so in "their view This 
dominant model rests on two propositions tftat 'decisions 
on any issue should be taken by those who know most about 
i.t , and that those who know most will var> according to the 
issue. This leads to the proposition '.*. that some uni- 
versity decisions, but not all, should properly be taken by 
(or be representatives of) a particular proup of competent 
professional scholars ' (Hoodie and Eustace, (1974, p. 231) 

This amounts to a claim for a special kind of academic, 
freedom Mlnogue (1973) distinguishes three types of 
academic freedom The first arises solely through the 
'inadvertence of a despot', being thus fortuitous and fleeting 
The second type exists 'where it is clearl^ ^cognised that 
acaciem^c inquiry requires certain specific immunities from 
the qrHcar> lax 1 (p 49), and the third rype is found in a 
_ 1 iberal st ate wh^re Academic freedom ceases to be wider 

than freedom of speech ' (y 5Q) These last two types, 
correspond to the 'special' and ' general '* theories <xf academic 
freedom whose origins are traced by Se*Tle (1972, pp^*169-193) 

* The 'special' theory of academic freedom is essentially' 
rioted in a concept of individual, personal academic authority 
Thi*s' individualised conception of academic authority is con- 
gruent with a philosophical view of higher education as a 
process which is its own justification - the pursuit of know- 
ledge for its own sake, or the pursuit of education for per- 
sonal development 
» 

I have already contrasted this process view with the 
'product' view suggested by the term 'quality control' I 
suggest that the distinction is mirrored in different concepts 
,o»f academic authority and academic freedom, depending ulti- 
mately on different, definitions of 'academic' Our fcirst 
was a limited notion, holding that some, but not* all, Issues 
arising in a higher education institution are properly 
'academic' Against thi-e some, such as Arblaster (1974), 
suggest 'that in one sense all issues arising in an academic 
institution are academic. This extended notion of the 
'academic' leads to a democratic model of academic decision 
making, ln^rhlch all institutional constituencies are rep- 
resented oft all issues. This roo'del is more congraent 
with the 'general' theory of academic freedom, and with an 
essentially collective view of academic authority. This 
'democratic' model is consonant with the view of higher 
education' as a production line. 4 

In brief, I contend that thfere are two sets of ideas " 
about the meaning of academic, the proper nature of. academic 
government, academic freedom, academic authority, %nd .the 
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purposes of higher education,. These amount to alternative 
Ideologies . The first which I will call the Ideology of 
superior academic competence , embraces a restrictive defin- 
ition of 'academic', the special theory of academic freedom, 
the republican model of academic government, an individual- 
ised concept of academic authority, and a view of higher 
education as a self-justifying process. The second, demo- 
cratic ideology, rests on the extended definition of ^.cademic , 
the general ,tHeory of academic freedom, and a deraocrftic 
pluralist, mocfel of academic government which Is based on the 
idea of a collective academic* authority, congruent with a 
view of higher education as a producer of graduates, or of 
knowledge, for external purposes. t 

The\ two ideologies have different implications for 
quality control. For example, superior academic competence 
suggests that senates or academic boards^ should /comprise 
mainly the senior or most accomplished academics. ^ Such 
boards should in any case beware interfering too much In 
the preserves of individual academics and departments. In 4 
contrast "the democratic ideology sees academic boards as 1 
thp institutional parliament in a pluralist ripfnorrary^ 
represent ing -senior and junior aoademics, students and non- 
teaching staff alike. Such boards might extend their 
control of academic quality to lengths undreamt of ii the 
Ideology of superior academic competence. I have Suggested 
that quality control is often discussed by ref erence^o 
academic standards. This portmanteau term may conceal 
very different ideologies. If academic standards are 
what academics agree to be the standards, then we need to 
explore which' academics are involved, and how they come to 
agree. Pure "research and pursuit of knowledge and under- 
standing for their own sake are processes whose quality is 
rooqt likely to be assessed according to the Ideology of 
superior academic competence. This means quality In such 
processes is controlled by a limited number of senior 
academics who make'' their own rules about quality. On the 
other hand, the conduct of applied research, and the pro- 
duction of undergraduates to supply needs for skilled man- 
power, is more likely to be assessed in the context of a 
democTaj^t: ideology. This allows that many other inter- 
ested Parties, within and outside the institutions, may 
validly influence judgements of the quality of such products. 
My 'main purpose is to demonstrate that quality control in 
higher education is an essentially political process^ It 
may matter* little "that the criteria for the assessment of 
quality are difficult, even impossible, to explicate. How- 
ever it is vitally important to recognise that valid pers- 
pectives on higher education coexist. In higher t education 
there are different kinds of academic quality. • Different 
qualities must be Assessed by different people in different 
ways. We cannot ^sustain the quality of higtier education 
while we confuse these differences by ambiguous^ref erences 
• to academic standards. 
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- AMALGAMATION OF* SCHOOLS - EFFECTS ON QUALITY OF WORK 



Dr. John Isaac 
Oxforti .Polytechnic 



Introduction 



Most education organisations are facing a reduction in 
size and -amalgamation one with another, carriecf out in a 
variety of forms. and at different levels. The new arrange- 
ments rarely provide the promotions which the growth of 
comprehensive schools offered to motivate teachers to meet 
the challenge of change. Several others such as Fiske '(1980) 
>and Biault (1980) have, commenced oi the ways in which falling 
rolls may influence the structure and patterns of workiwithin 
schools. Here I am concerned with amalgamation and the 
te'atihers whose lives are affected. *s 



The importance of the somewhat intangible, albeit 
. ,scorable, feature sqnietimes termed 'climate' is referred to 
by documents such as "Ten Good Schools" and research studies 
like tiiat of Rutter (1979). ^Industrial and commerci'al . 
studies indicate that the effectiveness, shown, for example, 
in £he speed of«recovery from operations in hospitals '(Revans 
1964), and the quality of life «as felt by those involved, 
is related, to feelings of people^ at least as muot) as to the 
structure or financial support available. ) The research 
commented on here takes some steps towards stating factors 
felt to be important by teachers and lecturers involved in ' 
amalgamations and suggests that aspects of these often' 
debilitating feelings can, be managed in order to reduce 
.their negative influence on the quality of life in schools. 

the purpose here is to concentrate on the factors and 
their management with tjte intention of helping teachers to 
avoid the worst extremes of reaction which "h#Ve< included a 
number of eases of mental ill-health and great personal* * 
sacrifice. ■ 

*- * 1 t ' 

The Factors 

r 

\ Four major factors were supported by the teachers at 

most of the feedback meetings and all had support in the 
literature although this varied In quality and depth. The 
factors were: « 

, IX Self Esteem 
2) Anxiety **\ 
•*TTfole , 1 1 - 

4) -Territory 

These will be developed and. managerial, aspects considered 
but it seems important to make it t clear tha,^ an understanding 
of the relationships in these factors in amalgamations doe's 
not so much give the administrator a lever which he* can use 
' to press amalgamation forward but rather giv>s a map of 
factors through which the amalgamation must travel. 
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Self Esteem • 

.v 1 

• There is a wealth of support m the literature for this 
particular factor and it is spread from Meafl (1934) to writers 
like Maslow <1954) and Strauss (1959). Possibly the most 
relevant contribution is that of Argyr'is ( 1973) when he puts 
forward the view that over-staffed organisations tend towards 
the infant aspects while the , under-staffed lead to a more 
adult 'approach . The vfews of these writers were reflected 
time and again m the schools as the individuals moved towards 
a definition of themselves in their new organi satiojis . 

•« TheTe seems to *be a variety of situations which caused 
a loss of self-esteem with resulting defences., 

1. A direct visible loss of status as -when someone who had 
been a Head of Department was one no 4o,nger . 

2. A loss of esteem m relation to others as when one was 
promoted and another was not 

.3 A feeling of loss of mastery over the situation as when 
skills people had were not fylly used but other skills 
were demanded. # 

4 A loss of* rewarding contact yfth significant others due y 
often to changes in "rooms or^ organisat ibnal structure. ' 

5. A loss of self-actualisation. when people felt that they 
were being restricted in contributing to ttttir full - 
• potential. 

The more obvious of these cases are noted by Head 
Teachers or Heads of Departments and efforts made to help 
by giving people jobs leading Working Parties or conducting 
assemblies. The organisational difficulties arise from less 
obvious examples where teachers may t>e demotivated and 
lower their level of aspiration 

s Defence against loss of mastery'may be to refuse as 
far as possible tp take on new tasks and to make the new 
position v the same as the old. The danger is then that the 
most flexible or the least resistant may have to absorb akL 
the change. | 

The lowering of self-esteem can rarely be ^helpful \n 
developing quality of response to the demands in- the new 
situation as even if an individual has to be retained- for 
a new function he is likely to be more successful if he 
approaches the work with some confidence. The importance 
of the merger managers 'ijj reorganising the existence of 
each member of the staff is* perhaps under-estimated. A 
practical difficulty tends to arise as Head Teachers, become 
more involved with the' Education office just at the time in 
an. amalgamation when some staff need reassurance to support 
their self-esfeem. 

Attacks on self-esteem are also related to the next 
factor of anxiety. 
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Aflx^ety "* f * 

i s 
4 * This is a subjective state which may result in objective 
* "responses. If the teacher construes the ^position as -anxiety 
provoking he will react in certain ways, but it is ^impossible 
to define the anxiety situation as it varies from.one teacher 
to the next. * ^ " 

As Kaon (1964) points out, at one stage it is the emotion i 
itself which is the problem. Anxiety is not one sfate but a y 
range of conditions with a common .element that there is, felt* 
v ' to be a chaotic and uncontrollable aspect in. the, organisational 
condition. The way in* wh,ich the individual copes with the 
anxiety is varied. Sweating fits at night, headaches,, irregular 
heart beats, and tranquillisers were examples of symptoms and 
a way of coping. ^Tnere is a range^of literature about this 
. aspect, some of it resulting from studies 'of extreme situations 
as in concentration camps, which has proved interesting to 
teachers involved in amalgamations. (May 1£50 , Tischler 1969 
Bettleheim 1958). 

^ % ' 

Anxiety seems to be related .to the following categories, 

1. Anxiety and self-esteem. 

2. Anxiety about spreading' nesponsibi lity . 

3. Career implications. 

4. Anxiety related to close supervision and increased visability. 

5. Stress and the- general atmosphere of change. s 

. , Fear that the self-concept oi the individual was not • 
♦recognised in the new organisation led to some of the anxiety. 
A degree of competition is inherent in amalgamations linked 
with contraction and a history of competitive advancement 
through fturnham scales h*as become established in the field 
of education. This aspect is. connected with the career ' 
element as anxiety is aroused by the seemingly random - out 
of control - individual career movement at times, of amalgamation. 
Career is often dramatically influenced by where tUtt teacher 
happens to be. Visibility tends to be needed for career 
advancement but for many teajphers working alongside strangers 
is in itself anxiety provoking. The general influence of an. 
increased rate of change has been well described by Toffler 6 
in 'Future Shock* . 

% The main managerial point which is derived from the 

anxiety factor is that over anxious people find it difficult 
or impossible to learn new things. The anxious teacher is 
in a state where the fact tbat he needs to iearn new skills 
makes him anxious biu that then inhibits his ability to learn. 

The Head Teacher can help by dealing at an early stage 
with the issue of the policy of the new school towards punish- 
ment and the control of pupils. Willower (1969) had indicated 
the importance of pupil control to teachers and this research 
would support his views. The U.S. war studies (Tischler I960) 
Showed that.pne .common reaction was to find a leader close to 
you who knew a bit more about the scene and follow hia or, 
busy oneself with routine work* Both of these reactions were 
common in the schools. 

° i 
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Bole * 1 

Teachers talked a great deal about their role in the 
new organisation. The question which arose frequently was, 
"What will I be doing in the new school?" For all the 
staff amalgamations involve changes in role as even those 
who carry on in what seems to be the same job do so with 
new colleagues*. Managerial ly this aspect tends to be thought 
of as solved when appointments have been fixed in the new 
structure. While the appointments are important the issues 
related to roles are not solved at that point. Categories 
concerned with the role included: 

1. Acquiring new roles. • # 

2. Leaving old roles. 

3. Influences of personality. V 

4. Formal and informal role. 

5. The influence of the £roup. 

f>. Roles in settings which are changing. 

T>e acquisition of a new role is complicated in amalga- 
mations as schools are coming together usually because they * 
are m not viable as separate units. Thus, you have the oppor- • 
tunity either to establish 'off-rces* to fit the teachers * 
that you have in post in thiwtwo schools, or draw up \a 
./* structure with the roles and then audition for the parts. 

Even with identical job descriptions people take up 
roles by a system of negotiation and the en£ result is 
different. Linked with the taking of new role* is the 
losing of old *and in amalgamations there are examples of 
groups from each of the units clustering round, a senior 
. member, from one of the schools. In these cases the adapta- 

bility and personality attributes of the individuals is of 
^ great practical importance. Informal aspects can also be 
important and as there is often a'tendency for the two units 
to keejp apart in the stages leading up to the joining together 
. „ - usually|seen as a takeov^r*M*yone and an amalgamation by 
the other - inaccurate in/ormattbn is often all that is 
—Available. The last • cat fgory making for difficulty with - 
roles is that a furtheryfirop in numbers may mean that any 
role acquired is now ondy temporary as posts disappear due 
to further shrinkage., 

- From the administration or managerial view an early 
essential is £or all staff to have as much information as 
possible based on actually meeting people. Then roles, that 
can be viewed as" adaptable on an annual review basis f need 
to be established as soon as possible and be made clear to 
all. A difficulty to be avoided is that caused by robber 
baron role-holders who in the unsettled times extend their 
empires at the expense of others who are of^ten too deeply 
concerned- with the pupils to guard ttieir £a#tles. The other 
issue is t^e person who fails to be accorded the type of role 
that 'he aspires to and has to be 'cooled out* as described ' 
- by Goffman (1952). • 
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Territory * • ^ 

The issues about role lead into thfc last major factor 
of territory. There is evidence of two types, that which ' 
based on courses taught and that which is physical. The 
social science literature basis for this factor is less m 
abundant and more suspect. Territoriality in animals is 
well Researched but' there are few studies in educational 
settings and the whole concept is on^ of some'debate. Re- 
search in -the six sites skewed that the' concept is certainly 
a useful one for merger manager* to consider. The second 
question asked in amalgamations is "Where will' I be teaching?' 
Territorially is the basis which enables science and craft 
teachers to establish "themselves so quickly in th'ese 
situations.* Their territory has to be established at an 
brly stage 'and once established is relatively ,unchal*lenged . 
ther teacffers are ropre vulnerable. What studies we have 



indicate that illness orhigh anxiety increases the defences 
\>f territory in disturbed children (Paluck and Esser 1971,)/ ' 

s 
0 



and this behaviour is also seen in amalgamations . Aspects 
of territory include. * 0 



1. Physical territory. * - ' 

2. Social distance. 

3. Quality of. space. . » 
, 4. Psychological territory^ 

One of the interesting aspects is the way in which the 
actual spaces are valued differently by those^involved . 
Often when classrooms are exchanged both 'those concerned 
feel they have the worst of fhe deal. In any amalgamation- ' 
$ which is centred, on a building in u'se the strangers to that - 
site are immediately at «l^great disadvantage. Simply 
» knowing your way abound a building as well as the children* 

does allay some of the feelings of insecurity, * Those who 
are able to stay in* the same rooms or buildings gain 
immensely in the early stages and It may be an advantage to " 
insist that everyone moves. This also may help with the 
relationship between social groupings and territory. 
Distance between people In a new organisation influences 
communication, Visibility and importance. The telephone 
links give another aspect to territory.- The operation of 
this factor in, staff rooms is usually obvious but still has* 
implications, ftor the new ^prganisat ion (Smetherham 1979). 
jPsychologicAjor curriculum territory Is also an item of ' 
importance in the new units. Integrated courses result in 
a very different allocation of this form of /area* which 
i)as managerial implications. f 

* As with role the effective amalgamation will guard* 
against those wbo add to their territory at the expense of 
others or of the effectiveness of the total school.* However, 
having some territory gives most * teachers confidence and 
they /need to feel it is theirs by right rather than by 
conquest \l energy is to be put into teaching. <4 

/ 
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Conclusion 

The quality of work in an amalgamated school will reflect 
the degree of morale and motivation present in stiff f a~nd ^ ' 
students. This relationship seems to be established (Rutter 
1979). The four factors considered here have been* found to 
be major concerns of teachers during amalgamations and the 
successful managing of these is highly likely to contribute 
to the raising of cjuality at a time when such can go tiown 
with 'the seeming destruction of some schools. 'The degree 
of ch'ange and movement offers opportunities for certain 
characters to gain at t'he expense of others and this often 
seems to be thos.e who are the least creative and professionally 
oriented. It is c*ritic*al at these times that the managerial 
team ensure that those who are busy working with the*^)upils 
do not lose^'in tile adjustments* to other's wfio ma> place the 
acquisi t ion' of a place for themselves in front of tfce demands 
made by pupils on these occasions- In the six sites studied 
it was, clear that attention paid t'o the four factors helped 
in the rapid development of a new organisation, 
§f •* 
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THE COSTS OF AN LEA'S "CONTROL" OF QUALITY 

8 

C 

J 



$. M. Hinds . B p 

Senior Education Off icefr, Berkshire 



>1. The jAlowing text- should^be seen as jottings from the, 
table^t*lk of a £bief Adviser- and a Senior Education 
Officer, seeds of .thought that ma* be worth raising 

p„ further. Statistics come into the discussion as 

starting points, *s factors that shape questions (not- 
withstanding the detailed arfalysis Ideally necessary to 
ensure that statistical like is matched with like), 
^ eae particular statistics are>irawn from the columns 
, of the CIPFA Education Estimates ;979-10BO. The LEA'S 

^ quoted ace, of course, only # sample* for purposes of 
illustration. 1 

2.- The Advisers, Inspectors, Organisers of an LEA relate 

to staff and to institutions, who in turn are composed * 
of' pupils and students.. ^The ratio of pupils (column 
48) .to one\member, or the Advisers t Inspectors, Organ- 
risers (column 151) raises *t least one question: 

Berkshire v \ 3716.1 English Counties 3555:1 

Buckinghamshire- London 2319 • 

Oxfordshire V'^€^% > Met Districts £834 
. • Surrey «\ ' \ 40w*\* 

Wha£ is the difference to. the sta^f^and the institutions? 

* The costs * of an Education Department and the recharges 
to it from other servicing departments add-up to an 
Indirect eost .that is additional to the in-school direct 
cost of a pupil's schooling: ' 

? 

Berkshire £29.0 'pgr English Counties £2$.l per 

Buckinghamshire pupil London £54.7 pupil 

Oxfordshire " A iWi4^' Met Districts £30.6 
Surrey £42.5 ^ — 



(columns 37$ + 380 f 48) ' 

4 fhat particular ,quarity of service, comes ( in Surrey and 
in London? 

' How ^s this related to tjie quality of schooling? 

What is . the titne arid* eost faotor involved itf a full . 
\ visitation of a school by* the advisory staff? « ^12 
specialist advisers for half a day each *n a secondary 
school of a thousand, pupils? , * and a further 12 singled 
days of various advisers' time?^jL8 adviser days at 
CQflra day (£10,000 200 days?fl h|o ^inadequately? 
'("inadequately" because such' a J Bale omits the 
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the prior discussion, the negotiations with the school, 
so that school and advisers know "where they are going 
and what help they* are trying together to draw from the 
exercise). Half as much time again to do t&e exer- 
cise reasonably? 1 £1,500 in total? How small this 
is in comparison with the capital investment, and how 
small in comparison with tfre annual revenue costs - * 
lass than the unit costs of three puoils and yet 1 " 
which advisory staff is- strong enougri in number and 
developed enough in the skills of consult anc/, to give 
help in these terms to the several hunare^ schools of 
a medium-sized shire county LEA? 

What is the t ime-and-cost factor in strengthining- the 
qualities in a probationer-teacher, or ifi a teacher who 
feels -h imc o lf lo^be haying difficulty despite exper- 
ience, and asks for advTc^arTcr HUpporl? -JhAt does 

the 'good* "prbbationer recei/eN^quite apart from 'wFaTr~ 
•would be beneficial')'? half a tfay over a year? £25 
of the cost of ,an adviser or advisory teacher? , What 
does the probationer receive who needs much support 9 * 
'three days over tf\e year 9 £150 9 and what is that in 
the context of three or f6ur years training at £2,500 
a *y ear and art average teacher-cost of £6,000 a year? 

The school- leaving examinations, themselves/are regarded 
as one symptom of the health of the service, yet we 
may not seriously assess their cost in time and money, 
relative to* the information and lessons gained. (Even 
those lessons we do gain are limited by the absence of 
data on the pupils when younger, fronf which to assess 
the' degree of growtji in knowledge, skills and under- 
standing) .* Three quarters of the age group? each 
involved in-5 examinations 9 ^ with the final term of the 
yeaf spent in examinations and post^examihat ion drift? 
with the whole previous term, or its equivalent, spent 
in the^ techniques of "clearing the hurdle"? with one 
teacher's t^me de'dicaxed to 20 pupils in preparation?... 

800,00 15 year-olds x } in 
examination, x 5 entries 
> each at £l0„each + 40,000 
teachers x » of teache^- 
* e cost for the -year 9 

■ C30 ,000*000 * t ' 

♦ £l60,000,00p * 
9 9 every year? 

By contrast, what do we give to the articulating and 
recording of a verbal assessment of the person leaving 
ti\e education service after 11 years as a beneficiary 
of it 9 5 minutes by each of 10 teachers on eadh ^ 
pupil? 50 minutes? and what about the assessment of 
that person's fulfilment since 0nteri-ng the school at 
age 11? 
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From the teaching staff of a secondary school with 60- 
70 teachers, may we suppose t)iat there "mi^ht be 2 
teachers whose hearts were no longer in the service, 
who were counting the years (?) and dreading the ' 
minutes in the classroom, and without who^ the school ' 
would be no worse at f. ( PTR * s excluded) and might in- 
deed be better ofaLf *And the same ^roport iQn , 3%, 
among primary schoW^teach<ers? 

Berkshire. 6 , 3*2 a Aiif H?d English Count ites 265,241 

Buckinghamshire 5 ,2oqflK»Abers- . 'London , 67,042 
Oxfordshire" 4,564 * „*et> Dist*i cts m 121,631 

Surrey 8,390 * 



(column 86) ~rmr yW- 

» W t 




3% of the total' LEA grouffFtigs Iff the right of the table 
is 13,617 teat 
£115,744,500. 



is 13,617 teachers (at £8 , SOJ^annual cost, each?) or 



And may there be the same 3% (or 764 persons) among 
the Advisers, Inspectors, Organisers, Education Welfare 
Officers, Administration and^support staff of the 
'Education departments ( columns 151-153) . 

Berkshire 239 English Count ies M 12,986 

Buckinghamshire *279 London^ 5,188 
Oxfordshire 203 Met^ DfStricts «/ 7,301 

Surrey 423 

What is- the cost <5f generous redunjlanc^? /What is 
J,he time to effect the moves without fear and blood- 
shed? 

fnat incalculable value lies in the morale of those 
surviving as the enthusiast ic-ajid the fit? 

(This would appear not to be ( an annual opportunity 
nor annual cost!) < ' ' . 

ft 

The responsibi lity *of deveTopirvg' staff may mean in a v 
few cases reaching the conclusion that tney should 
leave, with what dignity and security as is reasonable. 
More usually, development* means shaping opportunities 
for staff and allowing staff to sfeape development for 
themselves.' Seconded teachers on approved training, 
-with other inserviqe training of * teachers , may be seen 
in relation to the number of teachers: 

^ jC ' 8 per teacher C 1 ji per teacher 

Berkshire 60 EngMsh Counties 66 

Buckinghamshire 101 London * 151 

Oxfordshire 94 Vkt Districts 77 

Surrey 32 - * 

(C I P I k 374- ♦ 375 - 8(8> v 
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What does t,his say about LEA ' s confidence i-n the 
quality of recruitment, and about the vitality of the 
teachers after (for exainple r ) % 10 years. - 

10. And finally, what about those "to whom the Headteacher 
"is- resj^nsiftle for the conduct and curriculum of the 
school", or "in consultation with whom namely, 
the Governors.' The lay--governors are entitled to 
time off work, without pay, for th.ejlr duties, but the 
Hea4teacher, the teacher-governor, and the Clerk, < be 
he dermal* of ficer or' education officer) are there 
professionally .rfhat value does the Local Education 
Authority, attacjr^to* this form of "control" if no more 
than 3 staff spend no more than 2 hours on no more than 
3 occasions a year in« its exercise' 18 x £5 »an hour? 
£90 for a secondary school of l;00tf pupils and an 
* annual expenditure of £600,000? and what does it 
represent in cost-terms if we Include all fourteen 
governors 84 at £5 an hour? £420. 

Hi 'If we want quality-control we must be prepared to pay 
for it. / 
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cost -effectiveness analysis as a method of ' 
' ' monitoring a-level performances within institutions 

H.B. Thomas 

Department of Social,* Administrative 

Studies in Education * 
University of Birmingham 



"Quality control" in education must, in part, be related 
to the objectives of improving or maintaining the quality 
of performance of educational institutions. Such objectives 
must, however, face the continuing problems of scarce resources. 
Yet, whilst resources in education are scarce, it is doubt- 
ful whether these resource*" are always deployed with maximum 
efficiency (optimally) and it follows that, so long as 
resource allocation is sub-optimal, opportunities are being 
lost for improving quality with existing resources. * 

This paper outlines the use of cost-effectiveness 
analysis as a procedure for monitoring efficiency of perform- 4 
ance in a selected area of the educational system. The 
technique is proposed because it can be applied to circum- 
stances where the inputs into a process, such as the cost 
of a teacher' 8 time, can be priced but where the nature of 
. the outputs, such as educational attainment measures, 
cannot be convincingly evaluated by prices fixed in the 
nfarket . 

The institutions from which the data was drawn are as 
follows. a ' 

School A is a mixed comprehensive of 1100 pupils, with 158 • 
in the sixth form and Colleges B an^ C are^sixth form 
colleges wit&^expanding rolls, recorded as 515 and 454 
respectively in January 1976. 

Calculating the cost-effectiveness of ttie group perform- » 
ance o'f toe four sets* of stUjdents in the three institutions 
repqrted requires -both the specification of inputs into the 
learning process and of the outputs from that process. The 
input measures are grouped in two categories, first, those 
resources to which money values may be assigned and, second, 
a measure to differentiate the-quality of the candidates. 
The output measure employed is the A-level performance ^* 
candidates. 

The measurement devices « 

The measurement devices proposed jjjy the 'author are *- 
outlined below. 

» 

, .(1) a t b ♦ c ♦ d f is the ratio of inputs with money 
s s values to the A-level output. It 

will be described as a Cost" Perform- 



ance Rat io . 



and 
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(2) £ . L 



is a ratio of weighted '0* level 
scores of candidates to the weighted 
A-level output. It will be described 
as an Academic Performance Ratio. 



whe'xe 



v 



a ■ Institutional Support Costs; 

b ■ Expenditure on materials from capitation, 

c ■ Teachers' salaries and related costs, 

d ■ Students 1 earnings forgone,, 

8 * Number ot students in a group, 

e ■ 'weighted' 0-level scores oJ^andi dates , 

f ■ 'weighted' A-level output. ' * 

i Each group of input and output measures will be indexed* 
to facilitate comparison as between institutions and, over 
time, comparison within institutions. The following two 
sub-sect ions discuss the input 'and output components of the 
measuring devisees. — 



Inputs with money values N ^ 

Factors a, b and c have money values assigned to them 
in the market ^and normally form the basis jof unit cost • 
calculations of educational provision. Table One summarises ' 
these costs and also includes students' earnings forgone (d) 
which is normally excluded from unit cost studies. 

Institutional support costs ('a') is the product of 
total institutional support costs and economics as a per- 
centage of the timetable (See Table One). It includes those 
items which cannot be attributed directly to 'a particular 
teaching programme. They are 

Salaries and wages of non-teaching staff, salaries and 
wages of caretakers and cleaners, labour charges incurred 
providing school meals, repair, alterations and 
maintenance of buildings and grounds; fuel, ^ght, 
cleaning materials and water; furniture and fittings; 
rent and rates, school transport. 

The items listed include those listed by Smith (1970) * 
and Gumming (1971) but omit teachers * 1 salaries and expenditure 
on educational supplies which are presented separately. 
These Institutional Support Costs were allocated to teaching 
programmes on the basis of a timetable 'analysis on the 
assumption that a school or college, exists because of its 
teaching/learning function and that the timetable embodied 
this function. k * 
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flote-(l) All Prices In £ 

(2) The financial data for 1975-76 has been deflated 'to 
1974-75 prices. The index used was the DOE U.K. 
General Index of Retail Prices. 

f 

Expenditure on materials from capitation ('b' ) was either 
analysed by Looking at records of expenditure or by a pro rata 
division according to pumbers of subjects and teaching groups 
in a department. The smal"l size, of this element In the total 
resources committed to A-level education is noteworthy and 
can be seen on line 2 of Table One. 

Teachers' salaries ('c') were calculated 'from data 
obtained of the experience, qualifications and status of the 
♦staff Involved^. Any responsibility al lowance -for work noY 
connected with Economics was deducted from th^ salary and* 
the remainder assumed to be paid for the teaching undertaken.- 
The proportion of salary attributed t£> Ecomonics^ was the 
contact time with the* group studied as a proportion of thjf 
teacher' 8 total class contact tinje. There is an assumption 
that out-of-class preparation is in direct proportion to the 
time allocation on the. tinletable. _ 1 • 

The calculation of earnings forgone (!d*) was accomplished 
using Midland Batik salary dat'a for 16+ and l)+ entrants and 
the data is used as an approximation for output forgone.' 
The choice of a bank was guided by ihe similarity between the 
entry qualifications they require and the average number of 
O-levels obtained by the students in tjie study, which were: 
5.5 subjects per student in School A, 7.1'subjects in *both 
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!? w.1 J*" / nd 8Ub J ec ^ 8 College C. Allocation 
2 nJSlUS?T T° ea <;b*atudent was baaed upon Economics as 
a proportion of an Individual's total class contact time 



pThe. Edu cational Attainment Measure 



The following paragraphs consider, first, the use of 
O-leyel results as a measure of the input quality of 
2£™ 7»?? d ' 8 COnd ' A " level results as the sole output 
^^r*" I °!^° e 06 made for dl«erence in the 

quality of candidates in the different institutions and 
of thts Itulln were used for this purpose. « At the time 
of this study O-level performances were published on a • 

?-*CL22 V"" 1 t0 9; the8e results have been weighted 
In .reverse order, where a grade 9 - 1 point to grade f - 9 
points C.?.E. grade 1 was scored equivalent to the bare 

?he e ™Lh a «H * rade " d gl r eD 4 P 01 " 18 - The d&ta records ' 

nnT^f J ? 8C0reS of only tne O-level passes of Jhe 
candidate^ in toe four institutions. Ro^Ttwo" andthree 
of Table Two show the weighted O-level input scores of the 
candidates and these are also indexed fo^ comparison 



TABLE TWO THE EDUCATIONAL ATTA 
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MEASURES 





School 
A 


College a 
Group 1 1 Group 2 


College 

C 


No. of Economics / * 
Candidates in June', 1976 


11 


12 


1 
i 

1. 9 


15 


Average O-level input score 
for candidate (factor 'e') 


31 .8 

• 


45.4 


t 

1 

| 41.4 


.<29.2 ' 


O-level input scores 
indexed for comparison 


100 


f _J43 


1 

1 130 
1 


92^ 


Average 'weighted' A-level 
output (factor <f») 


3.6 




* 

+ 2.8 


2.5 


A-level output scores 
indexed for comparison 


160 


75 i 


HP— 


' 69 













n„tn«T ' J^itimacy of using A-level performance as s the sole 
?^?L^i e ri? n be con tested. Yet, the si* teachers 

inrvo^ved. in this study took th* view that their overriding 
objective was to assist candidates to achieve their best 
possible- grade. No other primary objective was offered.. • 
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The validity of 'this grade orientated measure of output would 
» be further enhanced If 'best possible grade* reflected also 
the objectives of the learners, as It would If some form of 
higher or further education was their aim.* A record of the 
post 'A-level placement of the forty-seven candidates shows ■ 
that thirty went on to further or higher education and, only 
five of the remaining seventeen had grades which could 
probably have obtained for them some form v of further education. 
Given the argument that the highest possible grade is the 
objective, it is necessary to have s^pme measure of weighting 
for the A-level grades. The method adopted is the same as 
that used by Christie'and Griffin (p. 63, Hoyle, 1970), 
ranging from '0' grade = 1 to A t 6*. The weighted A-level 
output ^measures are also shown in Table Two. 

The Performance, Ratios x * v 

The data, required for the components of the measuring 
aevjce haVlng. been presented-> • it is now possible to re-present 
the data in the form of the radios described above Table 
Three enables comparisons to be made using the Cost Performance 
Ratio criterion which relates inputs with money values to 
the A-level output. The final column is calculated^by 
standardising the ratio to an output index, of 100. 1" Jhis 
flnftj. Qolumn^ allows us to ma^e comparisons' and to produce 
an ordinal nanklng with A performing best and Bl poorest. 



TABLE THREE * COST PERFORMANCE RATIO 



Instl tutlon 


Average input 
Y^ost per s 
candidate (£) 

^ 


Index of 
average 

input coa,t 


A-level 
output per 
candidate 


Index of 
A-level 

ou t pu t 


-Input- 
Output 
Ratios 

■ */ 


A 

V — . 


777 


10d*' 

-A r 


3.6 

* 


100 

t 


lOO.lOO 


B. Group 1 


767 


99 


* 2.7 


75 


132 100 


B Group 2 


763 


98 


' 2.8 


. 78 


126 100 


C 


627 


81 


2 f 

1 * ■ 


r 189 | 


117 100 
J* 



Table Four shows^ the performance on the Academic 
Performance Ratio which relates the weighted 0-level scqres 
of candidates to the weighted A-level output. The rat^p in' 
the final column again allows us to make an unequivocal 
rariklng of performances. 
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TABU FOPt: ACADEMIC PInTOEMAMCl KATIO 



Initiation 
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Input- 
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31.8 
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3.6 1 
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100 : 100 


B: Group 1 


45.4 ' 


143 




75 


191 : 100 
* • 


B; Group 2 


41.4 


130 


2.8 


7a 


167 : 100 




(' * 
29.2 


92 


2.5 

V- 


69 , 


133:100 



Table Five is included, not daly to present the final 
ratios together, but to emphasise that any decision to' ^ 4 
combine the ratios to prodpue-a single measure of performance 
is contingent upon a poj^ey decision on the relative weight- 
4nrof the rati**. Thus, if they were given equal weight ' 
the ratios could be added to produce a single measure of , 
cost-effectiveness. By not offering pre-determine<J weighting 
in the measuring device the'policy maker has the opportunity 
ty, determine his own weighting, cpntingent upon the relative 
importance he wishes to attach to the two ratios. 



TABUTIVI. PEEfOHMAWCE 8CHPXJLI 



c 



Colt 

P«rf onioct 
Emtio 


Institution 


Education 
Performance 

Ratio 
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Discussion of results 

, One of the most important features of this study which 
should be discussed is not the 'results as such but the 
measuring devicefc'being proposed. The Cost Performance Ratio 
is proposed as an acceptable measure in an educational context 
because it relates costs to ay objective agreed by teachers 

«r« The second measure uses O-levels * 
these may often be maligned by 



and, indeed, by learners 
as the measure of inpug; 
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* schools but are,' in fact, often used. by them as a measure 
of performance schools are normally happy to be judged by 
thea 'when the results are good and they tend to be despised 
only when results art poor. Certainly, the measures are not 
perfect, ,It Is ackofcwledged^that O-level Is effectively a * 
proxy for a measure of general ability (for which there is 
no wholly convin'cing direct measure). It may also be 
objected that the best grade. at A-Vevel is not the only 
objective of A-level teachers.. However, to awai^ perfect ion 
say be to wait for ever and in the meantime do we continue t 
* to use the existing and wholly inadequate measifre of 
performance? 

T 

Whilst this study compares groups in different instit- 
utions in a# single 1 year it is also possible to' use the 
procedure to, monitor performance over time within institutions. 
Thus, in School A performance in subsequent years could be 
• related to the measures established in the base year.W The 
ratios could act as a management aid, indicating areas of 
/ persistent poor performance so that remedies may be sought, 

or conversely, regarding areas of performance which are 
consistently good. Head teachers and principals do monitor 
performance within their institutions this procedure 
quantifies certain areas of performance so as to aid judge- 
ment. The Academic Pei*formance Ratio,' for example, would 
be useful in focusing attention on those classrooms where 
learning appears to 'be progressing successfully. Case 
studies of successful Classrooms (and unsuccessful class- 
rooms) might then be yistructjAre on how, success is obtained^ 

»» . 

An unusual feature of the input ^coste is the inclusion 
ef students' earnings forgone, ^hey are a substantial 
proportion bf total costs ranging from 58% (College B) to 
69V (School A). Their, inclusion in an analysis of educational 
costs vShould be a matter oft priority sinces it would act as 
a recurrent reminder of the importance of using learner 
time to the maximum. It might also lead to a more rigorous 
investigation before allowing an individual to begin a 
course^ suchk as A-level. An extra class member -is not simply 
a comparat fvely s*all increase to a teacher's work load, but 
a very large commitment of resources in terms of forgone 
output by the individual and society, A mor*e rigorous entry 
procedure would involve some attempt<*to assess the nature 
of the returns to that individual (and to society) of two 
years of A-level study. This approach may make entry into \ 
A-level and p<^st-l6 years study" more difficult, but it may also 
prevent the gross mis-allocation of resources which could 
occur if ill-advised 16 year olds spend two years studying 
A-level, onlv to fail. The foregoing should not be taken ^ 
to suggest that A-level courses should be open Qply to 
candidates who are likely to do well. The suggestion is 
that there should be sounder advice, but an individual may 
•still wish to enter an A-level course despite advice to the 
contrary. There is a consumption element in education and 
it is the individual who decides the consumption/investment 
content of a course an economics course may be undertaken 
for^ure consumption purposes by some individuals but for 
q predominantly investment motives by others. Thus, the 




no * 

* 

attraction of A-level studies for some may be the consumption 
benefits of the process rather than the investment potential 
of a marketable output. / 
1 r 

A problem exists in relation to the data needed for 
this kind of assessment procedure* The problem is not that 
the data does not exist. or is even very *i naccessible it is 
that data tends to belong to different sub-systems. Exam- 
ination results, staff timetables, anfl the records of courses* 
being followed by students; are held in schools and colleges. 
The ^financial data, on the other hand, is held by education 
offices and there is a further problem of confidentiality - 
over the salaries of individual teachers. This data would^ 
best be combined at the level of the -institution enabling 
schools and colleges to monitor their own performance, ae 
well as making the results available to the LEA A conse- 
quence of institutions collating this data mayibe a'demand 
for virement over the allocation of resources faced with 
Information showing the existing distribution of finance* 
between resources such as teachers and capitition is it 
possible that heads may question the* likelihood of ever ' 
achieving optimal output with the existing mix of inputs? 



References 



1. Christie and Griff in ( 1 969-70 )' used O-level results* as 

a means of comparing the -later performances of candidates 
at A-level. I 

2. The choice of the group in Institution A for the base 
|* index is arbitrary the ranking order of the results 

would be the same if any other group had been used as 
a base 

3 viz. for Group 1 in Institution B the index of average 
input cost (99) and ^he index of ^#level output (75) 
were both divided by the latter anct the resuLt 
multiplied by 100 to produce the input-output ratio , X 
132 100. J 



4. Using a base year as a yardstick produces Interval and 
not? Ordinal Scales. * 
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Summaries of additional papers read at- the conference 

Towards a Policy of Staff Development and Staff Ippralsal 
Harry. Ashmall, w 
Morrison's Academy, Crieff. ^ 

Hafclng made a case fox "development" the speaker" outlined 
a number* of programmes which had been used In different-school 
settings and referred to-the theoretic* work done by A^J. Light. 
He emphasised that formal programmes could only be a -part qf 
a wider process which Involved other schooWctivl tie's and 
other Institutional Inputs. 

The main emphases of tHe paper and the subsequent con- 
ference discussion was on the need for staff development to 
be a way of professional life rather than a mere programme. 
^StaU development cannot be seen ^is a gimmick to Improve an 
organisation which -4 s not In good health; staff development 
will better take, p ;ace in an institution where participation 
and dialogue are real elements in the school's operation. 

Staff appraisal (and a number of methods were discussed) 
will be more readily handled when a policy of staff develop- 
ment is an important feature in the organisation's life. 
* 

Evaluating Examination Results ' 
A.S . Cross , » - t _ 

Caludon Castle School. '/ L 

The results of £ubli (^examinations are being evaluated 
Mffcii within schoolw^and by parents and others on the outside\ 
If the evaluation is. to fce worthwhile it must Tead to remedial- 
action by the teachers and satisfy the following three criteriift 

(a) It must be systematV- Account must be taken of*results 
rather than just passes. , * 

(b) Recognition must be given* to the fact that examination 
results reflect decisions about entry mad? by' teachers 
based on their assessments of pupils* abilities and 
potential . *..»• 

(c) It must primarily be concerned with decisions and < 
assessments rather than v pupi 1 8 1 performance. ^ 



^ use t 



Examination entries are .a decisional dilemma. Teachers 
hree main criteria: . 

The course the pupil is ^following. Hence a pupil on.£_3 
GCE course Is generally more likely to be entered for 
GCE than-a pupil of similar ability on a CSE course, 

11) The pupil's chance of 'passing' in Jhe examination. 

ill) The pupil's attitude*. 
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. , Staff Appraisal and Staff Development in a 
Centralized School System: Issues and Prospects 

A.M. Ejiogu 

Unlike the'British system of education, education 

of the third world countries is basically centralized a^ 

Bchodls essentially run 'as bureaucratic institutions. *Thl 
teachers rightly or wrongly see themselves as professionals 
and this perception points to a potential conflict between 
the professional and the bureaucratic authority. Staff welfare 
in such school systems is looked after by the bureaucratic 
officials who in most » cases are not themsleves teaching pro- 
fessionals. The teachers themselves could be grouped into the 
'ascriptive professionals' and the 'achievement professionals'. 
Whereas the ascriptive prof essiopals may welcome staff develop- 
ment programmes especially if participation in such programmes 
enhances their promotion, the achievement prof es^pqnais , 
alfeady well trained 'before joining the school system often 
Consider such 'orders' as unacceptable or at best on the border' 
line of acceptability. This paper examines more closely such 
intra-group strains/and conflicts and tnen offers some 
•suggestions. 1 / 

i 

Self-Evaluation Procedures in Primary Schools 
Lyn Gray, 

Anglian Regional Management Centre. 

Self-evaluation is one form of quality contriH^in educ- 
ation which can help participants in the assessment oT^t heir 
own organisation's effectiveness, and can assist them in 
responding to external evaluation procedures. ' 

I .The paper examines the processes whereby the head teachers 
Of the forty largest primary schools in one large rural locaj 
education authority in Etagland established a framework for 
e$ft^U*ting the effectiveness of their, own schools, and cons^ 
some of the problems encountered in^feve loping, implementing 
anjj^fcvaluat ing the use of such a framework. 

Alternative modes of self -evaluation are considered t 
including thte 'check-list 1 , the use >of 'critical success 
factors', and' the comprehensive goal-basdd participatory 
instrument. Issues arising frofflytne development and use of 
such procedures indjfrude the identification of responsibility 
.for their implementation, and for action arising from their 
use, which in turn raises the issues of the* leadership role 
of4fche head teacher and aspirations for more participatory 
modes of management by the staff. 
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School Quality Control r ln Practice 
Contrasting Approaches to Evaluation and Staff De v el/ft i 

II. Hewlett, Heart of England School arid >' 
K . Lambert , Great Barr Sc^CoI. 

Approach 1 Affective, personal needs emphasis through staff 
development . 

& Argument* A precondition of an effective school 
(i.e. one which achieves its basic 'strategioal * 
goals) is an effective teaching forcjfe, to obtain 
this attention must be given to teachers' personal 
and professional ceeds<(e.g. job satisfaction, 
corrf idence , morale) . 

Approach 2 I nbf rument al , goal orientated emphasis through 

prodOct evaluation and systematic staff appraisal 

Argument: Rigorous evaluation involving precise 
monitoring of edt/cat ional product (e«g. examination 
results) an«4 systematic staff performance appraisal 
will lead more directly to achieving basic strateg- 
ical goals and at the same time improve teacher's 
job satisfaction^ confidence and morale *by improving 
professional competence and enhancing personal self 
image. 

Synthesis Determining the, best approach 

The two approaches may be seen as lying at opposite 
ends of a spectrum suggesting that a combination of 
approaches is likely to be adopted. A school manage 
ment audit indicating organizational health and 
specific weaknesses, will suggest which combination 
of approaches is most appropriate. 

/ 

allty Control in Education The Span of Control Controversy - 
Some Practical Considerations » 



Glyn Rawlins, Lings School 

Rob Sindal , Robert Smyth Upp%r School. 



In 1938 Urwick enunciated the principle that 'no superior 
can supervise directly the work of more than five or, at the 
most, six subordinates" and thus initiated the concept of the 
span (3f control, 

* ■» 
Using examples from secondary schools the arguments in 
favour of broad spans and ftarrow spans were examined. The 
factors affecting the "individual Headmaster's or Head of 
department's span of control included th^ aims and objectives 
of the school, the training required and possessed by sub- 
ordinates, the communication systetm the personal contact 
recjuired, the similarity and^eographical relation of functions, 
the co-ordination and planning required of the supervisor and 
the organizational assistance received. 
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"* The "span", the authors believe, is not a sirigle general 
, Isable number, but must be calculated for each individual in 
a particular post in an educational institution. 

s 

Survey of Testing Activities of Local Authorities 
, in England and Wales 



Robert food and Caroline Gipps, 
University of London Institute of Educ 



aj^ 



The ^aim of the SSRC funded* project is to evaluate the 
impact of testing programme's on school practice and 
educational policies. « 

+ 

Eighty-nine LEAs have supplied information on their 
testing programmes via a questionnaire. Over 80% of all 
LEAs have testing schemes, 14 testing at^e age only and 
the remaining 63 at two or more ages. „ The^najority C9ver 
reading, almost half maths, (an increasing trend), whilst 
31 LEAs still use verbal apd non-verbal reasoning tests , 
usually at 11+. Most testing takes place at primary level. 

Since 1975 there has been an increase in LEA testing 
programmes but they seem more concerned with screening 
exercises and concern for ' individual achievement rather than 
looking at overall school standards. Only 9 LEAs are overtly 
concerned with monitoring jby light sampling. 

Part of our brief is* looking at the APU and work is 
progressing on an account, of the Unit, 
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